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KayneeWashtogs 


VERY demand of style and (illustrated), or novelties which ex- 


press the latest tendencies of the sea- 
son are all made to the same standard 
— the highest in fit, finish and wear, 


service is met in the charming 
washtogs we design for well dressed 
boys. Staple regulation middies 


At Leading Dealers Everywhere 


The Kaynee Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Yonder Lies the World 


WHo lives out there beyond the hills? What do they do? How 
can I find out? 

The International Atlas of the World is the answer. It clears 
up many curious questions that work in the mind of the child, and 
opens to him a great new world. Its beautiful color plates bring 
vividly before him inany famous sights and natural features of his 
own and foreign countries. With the story and map at hand of 
every state in the Union and every country on the globe to place 

There is a RAND these sights, the child will come to look upon geography as a 


MSNALLY Atlas fascinating game and not as a matter of drudgery. 
for every purpose. 


seichaieh, ais as The Atlas is one of the needs of the family circle. It puts in- 
library, the Interna- formation, valuable, useable information at instant command. It 
medium - priced atlas shows new countries and boundaries of Europe as well as a wealth 
statistics, indexes. of other data that will astonish you. Nowis the time to buy a new 
Cloth, $10.00; leather, atlas. You don’t know how much it aids in answering the many 
aro, quick reference, questions which children ask and in supplying information that every 


expensive, ot 90 ex- grown-up reader needs. Size 11x14 inches. 394 pages. 


eee, Se tisn. Bound in cloth, $10.00. Full leather, $15.00. 


For the desk, the 
Handy Atlas of the 


World. Sise S437, Descriptive circular and sample map sent free on request 


the 


ag, 
odie” dete RAND MENALLY.& G 
Sine 334358, 676 pers e ~ & @MIPANY 
—paper, ec; cioth, 
$1,254 leather, $2.50.” Map Headquarters 
any of these atlases 


sent on request. 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 42 E. 22nd Street, New York 


BUY THESE RAND MCNALLY ATLASES FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
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For example ¢ 


The brown-faced, black-eyed, chubby Indian babies, in 
Hopiland or Navajoland. 


The burros, laden with firewood, in the adobe vil- 
lages of New Mexico. 


The range ponies, on the ranches. 


The mules (with funny names) that help you ride 
down the Grand Canyon trails. 


The railroad that climbs Pikes Peak like a squirrel. 


The roses out in California—acres of them—red, pink, 
yellow, white. 


And the golden oranges. 
My, oh my, what sights! 


Better than studying books at school, don’t you think? 
Write to me for picture folders of the Santa Fe 


W. J. BLACK, Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. System 
1143 Railway Exchange Bldg. (4 
CHICAGO hae he 
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PATTER 
BOOK 


By LEROY F. JACKSON 


ETER PATTER is a 

jolly little rascal that 
children love and parents like 
to see around. Right on the 
heels of Mother Goose herself, 
he makes such jolly, jingling 
rimes that you simply can’t 
resist them. They tickle your 
toes as well as your humor. 
Here is one of them: ) 

A silly little mule sat on a 

milking stool 

And tried to write a letter 

to his father, 

But he couldn’t find the ink, 

So he sat him down to think, 
and a lot more that makes you 
chuckle in spite of yourself. 
You must see the book. It 
has scores and scores of jolly 
rimes with a ragtime swing. 

Besides, it has dozens of 
lovely colored pictures by 
Blanche Fisher Wright — 
twenty-four full-page color 
plates and ninety-six text 
pictures. ‘Think of it! And 
you can buy the book at any 
shop or store where books are 
sold. 


Beautifully bound in cloth, size 
10x12 inches, price $2.50 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
CHICAGO 
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Now s the Little Nschiets, 
The re up to Naa hty Ranks, 
Without-a Care or Worry, , 
About Mamma’ Little Spanks, 
They love their Little Brother, 
But they cause him lots of woe. 
Won't Jack-asoy he funny,, 
With a bed tied on his toe. 


J+ Years of Good Furniture 
ohn AC Smyth Gareran 
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BLOW slow, Mister Wind, blow 
slow! 
For thousands of children, you 
know, 
Are taking a trip 
On a magical ship; 
So cease from your sleet and your 
snow. 


O’er gardens enchanted they sail 
On the Queen of Fairyland’s trail. 
They rise from the ground 
In a merry-go-round 
That turns to a ship in your gale. 


So blow, but remember, blow slow! 
For our tiniest darlings must go 
On this aérial boat 
You silently float, 
Now mind how you blow when 
“you blow! 
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FAIRY LANTERNS 


FLORENCE M. PETTEE 


DOWN in the dusk 
At the close of day, 
The lantern elves 
Prance forth to play. 





With a hey and a heigh 
Willy Wind scurries by, 
Flirting with stars 
In the luminous sku. 


When all is silent 
Within the glen, 

Forth comes the flutter 
Of elfin men. 


With a hey and a heigh 
Little lights quiver by, 
Sputtering sparks 
From each firefly. 


RICHARD “hua CAUCE 
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THE BROWNIE AND THE LADY BUG 
By MILDRED PLEW MERRYMAN 
OW once there was a Brownie and his name was Peekaboo, 
But why his mother named him that the Brownie never knew. 


At any rate, one afternoon, why what do you suppose? 
He tripped upon a Lady Bug and tangled up his toes. 


‘My word!" exclaimed the Brownie. “I’m as awkward as a mole; 
Do feel of all your bones, my dear, and tell me—are they whole?” 


“Young sir,’ replied the Lady Bug, “ ‘tis not my bones are hurt; 
But look, my gown is all a daub with little dabs of dirt! 


“Go take it, Brownie Peekaboo, and wash it in the brook, 
And don’t you dare to rip it nor to rust a single hook.” 


“This minute,” cried the Brownie, “I am ready to depart; 
I vow by all the pollen in the poppy’s yellow heart! 


‘Allow me to advise you while I’m gone, my Lady Bug, 
To wrap yourself securely in this pussy willow rug.” 


Then up the hill and toward the rill a-ricky-daddle-doo, 
Now in the glen and out again ran Brownie Peekaboo. 


Till close beside a brimming brook he sat him down to rub; 
“How silly people are,’ he thought, “to bother with a tub! 


“At last!’ cried Brownie Peekaboo. “‘My washing it is done; 
I'll wave it round and round my head and dry it as I run.” 


Then back again along the glen and up the hill and down 
He flew to take the Lady Bug her laundered little gown. 





But when she saw him coming, why at first she couldn't speak; 
She bobbed her bonnet angrily and then she gave a shriek. 


1 
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“My frock!” cried out the Lady Bug. “It’s clean, without a doubt; 
But, silly Brownie Peekaboo, you've rubbed the color out!" 


Alas for Brownie Peekaboo! He felt so shamed within 
He pulled his hat about his face until it hid his chin. 


‘Whatever shall I do?” he thought. “Oh, dearie, dearie me! 
Ill go and ask the goblin in the glickendoodle tree!” 


‘Good morning!” said the goblin. “Have you seen my bubble cup? 
® spent this blessed morning blowing little bubbles up; 


Whey 're all so full of rainbows that I find it lots of fun 
To watch them float and flicker and go flashing in the sun.” 


“Ho! Ho!" thought Brownie Peekaboo. “A bubble cup’s the thing! 
I'll try if I can trade it for my clover-petal ring.” 


“Twas done within a minute and away the Brownie hied; 
He sat him down beside the cup and dipped the frock inside. 


He swished it in, he swished it out, until it slowly filled 
With all the lovely colors that the rainbow bubbles spilled. 


It even grew as lovely as the frock of any elf, 
And what is more, the Lady Bug admitted it herself. 


‘Oh, thank you, thank you, sir!’ she cried. “I’m glad as I can be 
You tripped and tangled up your toes and tumbled over me!” 


And as she wore it homeward she was driven to admit 
That more and more she felt inclined to strut a little bit. 


But as for Brownie Peekaboo, he loudly sighed and said, 
‘“T think I'll eat my dinner and go crawling into bed. 


“This tripping over Lady Bugs is very well for them; 
But I'm as weak and wobbly as a water lily stem!” 












on her nose, and she sat with her chin in 

her hands and her elbows on her knees, 
singing a plaintive song about the dock-gills. 
Darby strayed 
from the beaten 
path through the 
woodland to in- 
vestigate. And 
so their friend- 
ship began. 

Her name was 
Lulu-loo, she 
said; but where 
her home was, 
she refused to 
tell. When he 
wanted to see 
her, he usually 
found her at the 
log in the wood 
where they had 
first met; or she 
got there soon 
after he did. She 
would have noth- 
‘ing to do with 
grownup persons 
and began to re- 
treat at the mere 
sight of them. 
The song about the dock-gills seemed to be 
her favorite. She never would sing it when 
she knew that Darby could hear, however. 
Now and then he was able to catch a stanza. 
One ran: 


So was a strange little girl with freckles 
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Bad little dock-gills, hush your noise— 
Your laughter and your crying! 

Go, romp in the dreams of girls and boys 
And chase the hours, flying! 

















“Lulu-loo, some evening I’m going to fol- 
low you and find out where you live,” teased 
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THE DOCK-GILLS 


By HOWARD E. GREENE 
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Darby once, as they parted at the log. 
“Do you never want to see me again— 
never?” the girl demanded. 
“Sure, I want to see you again!” 


“Then, don't 
try to follow me.” 

Many days 
after that she led 
him to a part of 
the wood with 
which he was 
altogether un- 
familiar. She had 
been very con- 
trary all after- 
noon, with sud- 
den bursts of song 
and unaccount- 
able silences. 

“Where are 
you taking me?” 
Darby inquired 
at last. 

Lulu-loo gave 
a wild laugh. 

“Come and 
see!’’ she shouted, 
“Come and see!”’ 
Then she darted 
ahead toward a 
great tree whose 


trunk was almost entirely hollow. 

As she ran she grew smaller and smaller, 
until she was no more than a foot high. 
Darby was amazed and more than a bit 
scared; but he followed just the same. By 
the time he had reached the hollow tree he 
was as small as his playmate. She caught 
his hand and drew him into the hollow trunk. 
Then, suddenly, all was dark! 

“Don’t be afraid, Darby,”’ whispered Lulu- 
“You'll be able to see in a minute.” 
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“J-[-I’m n-n-not!” he protested. 

Far above a light flashed, and he saw that 
they were standing at the bottom of a long, 
steep flight of stairs. 

“We've got to climb up,” explained the 
girl. 

A climb it was—up and up and up! After 
a time they began to hear queer noises. 

“Gee, what’s that?”’ the boy asked. 

“The naughty little dock-gills,’”” responded 
Lulu-loo. 

The sounds gradually became clearer and 
Darby discovered that they were a mixture 
of howls and squalls and rattling toys. Occa- 
sionally there rose above the tumult another 
voice that seemed to command silence. 

As the light grew stronger Darby saw that 
it flooded through a doorway opening upon a 
landing. He also discovered that the stairs 
had no railings and that there was nothing 
at either side except empty blackness! Upon 
reaching the landing he looked back, and 
found that the stairs, too, had vanished in 
the blackness. The girl pushed him through 
the doorway into a room filled with a con- 
fused jumble of toys, chairs, tables, and 
what not. Amid them a crowd of little 
creatures danced, 
jumped, cried, 
laughed, ate, and 
even slept. 

They could 
hardly be called 
children; though 
they looked like 
them, dressed 
something like 
them, and made 
noises like them. 
Each had just 
one twig of hair 
that stuck right 


up straight at the top of the forehead. 
Come play, Darby!” 


“Darby! Darby! 
roared the multitude. 






‘How do they know me?” he asked Lulu-loo. 
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“You’ve played with them every night in 
your dreams,” she laughed. “‘These are the 
dock-gills.”’ 

“Bad little dock-gills, hush your noise!” 
came from above in the grownup voice. But 
it had little effect. 

“Darby can’t stop to play with you now,” 
explained Lulu-loo, loudly. ‘‘He’s just visit- 
ing and besides, he’s wide awake.” 

““Oh, he’s wide awake!” gasped the dock- 
gills, for once too surprised to make a racket. 

Lulu-loo took advantage of the lull to hurry 
Darby up a winding stairway to the next 
floor. There they entered a large kitchen 
with windows on every side. It was fitted 
out with big comfortable chairs and couches; 
while tables stood about, bearing cooking 
utensils, dishes, toys, and various other 
things. In the middle of the room was a 
tremendous range on which pots and pans 
were bubbling and steaming. The place was 
filled with their appetizing odors. In front of 
the stove stood a fat lady, covered from chin 
to toes with a spotless blue-and-white apron. 

“You’re trying hard to remember where 
you’ve seen us before, aren’t you, honey?” 
she laughed, kissing him. “It’s not a bit 
of use, because 
you’ve only seen 
us before in your 
dreams. I bet 
you’re hungry!”’ 

“Yes, ma’am, I 
am,” he admitted, 
greedily eying the 
goodies that were 
cooling there. 

“Well, Lulu-loo 
will attend to your wants. My oven is 
filled with pies and cakes which we will 

need tonight, and I can’t leave them 
for a single minute.” 
“Oh, don’t you bother about us, mother!”’ 
cried Lulu-loo. 

In. next to no time she had a small table 

set for two beside a window and was loading 
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it down with food and drink. There were 
apple, mince, and berry pies—little fellows 
with scallops all around the edges—cream 
tarts, jelly rolls, sausages with mashed pota- 
toes and gravy, tea biscuits and butter, iced 
lemonade, hot 
chocolate, and 
many, many 
other good 
things to eat. 
The fat lady 
inspected the 
spread, added 
one or two 
dishes, and then 
tucked napkins 
under their 
chins. 

After he had 
been eating awhile Darby happened to look 
out of the window. Lo and behold! the house 
he discovered was built right against the side 
of a vast woolly cloud! Just outside the 
window was a porch and a red rowboat was 
fastened by its painter to the railing. It was 
plainly floating in the air, but kept wobbling 
about continually. 

“What makes the boat move, Lulu-loo?”’ 
he asked. ; 

“Oh, it’s always bouncing about in the 
breezes,”’ she replied. 

Just then there was a loud shouting and 
banging in the winding stairway and two 
dock-gills popped into the kitchen, one in 
pursuit of the other. It appeared to be not 
the least trouble for them to leap over the 
highest obstacles. 

“Well, of all things!” ejaculated the fat 
lady. ‘“I’ll just have to make you two over!”’ 

With that she sprang right up into the air 
like a giant frog and caught one dock-gill 
by a leg, and as she descended she caught the 
other by an arm. They began to bawl at 
the top of their lungs; but she mercilessly 
stripped off their clothes and tossed the 
riotous pair into a large bowl. Holding them 
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down with one hand, she poured a yellowish- 
whitish batter over them and began to stir 
them rapidly with a great wooden spoon. 

Darby’s face was a study and Lulu-loo 
laughed at him so hard that she nearly choked 
on a cream tart. 

“You needn’t be horrified!” she declared. 
“Dock-gills are only made of moonbeams and 
mist. We always have to make them over 
when they turn out too frisky.” 

“Oh, they’re only dough babies!” Darby 
sighed, much relieved. _ 

The dock-gills dissolved rapidly and soon 
there was no more bawl left in them. Then 
the fat lady greased two moulds and filled 
them from the contents of the bowl. The 
batter quickly stiffened and she turned the 
two pieces out and dropped them with a 
fork into a pot of fat that was boiling on the 
back of the range. In a minute the cover 
came up, and the remade dock-gills climbed 
out of the pot and began to dance around 
on top of the stove. 

“We’re done! We’re done! 
We’re done!” they. shouted. 

The fat lady took a pail of water from a 
table and placed it on the floor beside the 
range. 

‘Jump in and cool off so that I can dress 
you!”’ she ordered. 

“We do’ wan’ a!” roared the dock-gills. 
They screwed up their faces as though they 
were weeping; but as yet they had no tears 
in them to shed. 

“Don’t you dare keep me waiting with all 
those things in the oven!” warned the fat 
lady, catching up a strap. 

The rebels complied ina hurry. The water 
sizzled and steamed about them for a moment, 
and then they began to splash and scream 
with glee. The fat lady drew them out, 
one after the other. Then she dried them on 
a big soft towel and put their clothes back on 
them. " 

“Now run downstairs and behave your- 
selves,” she said, kissing them. 


We’re done! 
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“Whoop!” they shouted, hopping to the 
banisters and sliding out of sight, apparently 
none the worse for their experience. 

“My, I can eat and eat and eat and eat 
and I never get filled up!” remarked Darby. 

“That’s because these things are nothing 
but cloud,”’ explained Lulu-loo. “See what 
Mother’s doing!” 

The fat lady was standing before an open 
window. She had 
taken hold of the 
cloud against 
which the house 
was built, and 
was drawing it 
through the win- 
dow and forcing 
it into a dishpan. 

To the boy the 
cloud looked for 
all the world like 
amonster marsh- 
mallow! When 
the pan was full 
the fat lady cut 
off the piece with 
the carving knife, 
and the rest slid 
back out of the 
window. 

“Now we'll 
make some more 
pies and cakes,” she said with a smile, carry- 
ing the panful of cloud to the kneading table. 

“Why aren’t the things she cooks all the 
same color, if they’re all made out of cloud?”’ 
inquired Darby. 

“Clouds are not all the same color,” 
responded Lulu-loo. “I go after the colored 
clouds mornings and evenings and bring 
them back in jars. That’s why we have the 
boat so handy. For sugar we_use that fine, 
white mist that flies so high. When we need 
moonbeams we set pans out and it collects 
Overnight.” 

““Where’s your well?” 
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“Our well is a tank on the roof which the 
rain keeps filled.” 

Something caused her to run to the stair- 
way and peep into the room where the dock- 


- gills were. 


“Just see who’s here!” she whispered. 
“Don’t let him see you, though.” 
Darby looked cautiously and saw his baby 
brother laughing and romping and shouting 
with the crowd. 
“So that’s the way baby cuts up 
when he’s asleep!” Darby ejaculated in- 
dignantly. ‘‘When he’s 
awake he makes believe 
that he can’t walk or 
“When you’re asleep you 
~. do things that-you don’t 
\ do when you’re awake, 
too,’ declared Lulu-loo. 
“Now I’ll take you 
back to the log 
in our row- 
boat.” 

Darby felt 
some misgivings 
as he took his 
seat in the stern 
of the boat; but 
his companion 
appeared quite 
unconcerned. 

She then reieased the rope at the bow and 
shoved off, just as though she was starting 
for a row on a lake. Her oars had large 
concave blades that caught the air like fans. 
Upon stepping out of the rowboat at the log 
the boy Darby found that he had recovered 
his normal size. 

As Lulu-loo floated slowly away through 
the treetops, the evening breeze wafted back 
her song: ; 


You funny dock-gills, how you weep; 
Then, how you shriek and chatter! 

Wonder the children ever can sleep 
With all your bang and clatter! 
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On a star-lit night all crisp and clear, 
The Tall Thin Man was watching near 

The Wishing Well, for there, thought he, 

At least one fairy he would see. 

But he must have fallen fast asleep 

Or he'd have heard one softly creep 

Upon him through the dewy grass 

That shone like blades of polished glass. 

When he felt some fingers in his hair 

He awoke and said, “Eh, Eh, Who's there, 

Fairy or Goblin?"—-"As you choose— 

l am a Prince, my name is Vooz—" 

Answered the queerest little fellow 

He'd ever seen. With hair of yellow, 

Curly and soft as moonlight spun 

And washed in the gold of the noonday sun, 

Wooz, the Prince of the Evening Star, 











A jeweled coat of rainbow cloth 
Decked with the wings of the: Butterfly Moth | 
He wore, and pointed silver shoes 

Set with gems of myriad hues. 

His waistcoat was made of the filmiest lace— 
The cap he wore with such jaunty grace 
Was silver, too, and I'm sure you've guessed 
That the Evening Star was its glorious crest. 
The broad belt that encircled his waist 

Was of woven gold and interlaced 

With ’stars that shone with a purer light 

Than ever they shine in the skies at night. 
The Tall Thin Man from sheer surprise, 
Scarcely believing his own two eyes, 

Looked up—the stars in the sky looked wan, 
For the Evening Star indeed was gone! 
Meanwhile Wooz, with a saucy smile, 
Watched the Tall Thin Man the while; 

Then, in a tone as sweet and clear 

As a nightingale’s, he said:—‘I'm here 

From my distant home in the star-lit blue 
Just to have a private talk with you. 

Some folks think that the Evening Star 

And the sun and the moon and night just are— 
Just happen without anybody to quide them— 
> such folks! 1 just cannot abide them! 
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Had come down to earth from his realm afar. | 
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1 am the Prince of the Evening Star 

And 1 know exactly how things are; 

Ive always been and always will be. 

Time, as you know it, is nothing with me. 
My task is to see that the sun goes down 
In proper splendor; its radiant gown 

1 weave from flowers that used to be, 

And the autumn colors of many a tree, 

1 see that the moons come up in time, 
Though the full moon's slower—it's hard to climb 
Over the hill (the full moon's old, 

And he's slow because his blood is cold). 
Then 1 must spread the blanket of Tlight 
Over the world and quench the light 

Of lingering day—then, one by one, 

With my wand lit in the setting sun 

L light the stars that gleam o’erhead, 

And softly over the world they shed 

A twinkling light and cast their spell 

O’er the placid face of the Wishing Well. 
And when 1 have lulled the flowers to sleep, 
1 summon night breezes out of the deep 
To rustle the leaves and gently sway 

The little earth creatures in sleep away. 
From dawn till eve through infinite space 
The fleecy truant clouds 1 chase— 

Pile them up on the edge of the world 
As a bed for the setting sun. . . Pearled 
Are the hills and downs and meadows, too, 
With crystalline drops that you call dew, 
But 1 know what those wee drops are, 

For each, by day, is a tiny star. 

Tlow 1 must return, Mr. Tall Thin Man, 

To my place up there as fast as 1 can; 
But I'll come again on a night that's crisp, 
Then you and | and Will O' the Wisp 

Will frolic and dance in marsh and glen, 
Far from the crowded haunts of men. 

And when you come to the Evening Star, 
I'll show you the land where fairies are.” 
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A moon-beam ladder fell from the sky 

To a lily pad on a pond near by; 

Quick as the flash of a scimitar, 

Wooz climbed to the land of the Evening Star. 
Then faint and fainter the ladder grew 

Till at last it disappeared from view, 

And the soft night breeze in the branches near 
Was all that the. Tall Thin Man could hear. 
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THE WIND 


PAULINE ADAMS 


OF: Big Old Wind, come play 
with me 

And chase me everywhere, 

I love to feel you on my face 

And have you blow my hair 


I love to hear you in the trees, 
‘Tis fun when you're about 

For all the branches bend and bow 
And the leaves go wrong side out. 


MARCH WIND 


MARJORIE BARROWS 


HE March wind makes a cheerful sound 
To coax the buds out of the ground, 
And over here where it is wet 
It wakes a little violet. 


And over there a row of trees 

Are sort of dancing in the breeze 
That's calling back the birds to sing 
A little chirping song of spring. 
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I LENT MY HORSE 
TO BARNEY 


LEROY F. JACKSON 


ae 


| LENT my horse to Barney; 


He rode him to Killarney ; 
He said he knew a lovely lass 
And showed me in the looking- 
glass, 
Oh! the little blarney. 


TIMMY TATTER 


LEROY F. JACKSON 


IMMY TATTER! Timmy 
Tatter! 
Mercy, mercy, what's the matter? 
Such a head and hands and toes, 
Such a looking suit of clothes! 
You're a picture—goodness knows! 
Where’ve you been and what's 
the matter, 
Timmy Tatter, Timmy Tatter. 
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IN YOUR OWN BACK YARD 


MIRIAM LOUISE MICHAEL 





Da you ever dig to China 
In your own back yard? 

Dig right through the earth to China in your yard? 

Ever dig a hole so deep, 

And lean over far and peep 

At the wondrous land of flowers 

In your own back yard? 





Did you ever hunt a tiger 
In your own back yard? 

Hunt an elephant or lion in your yard? 

Track him from beneath the stairs, 

Jump out at him unawares, 

With your water-gun then shoot him 

In your own back yard? 





Did you ever play at actor 
In your own back yard? 

Play at cowboy, Indian, soldier in your yard? 

Dress up like a warrior bold, 

And perform great deeds untold, 

Also earn a hundred pins 

In your own back yard? 


All these things you've done, I’m certain, 
In your own back yard; 

Had the very best times ever in your yard. 

It you haven't, run right out, 

Look around you and about, 

And you'll find them all awaiting 

In your own back yard. 
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NURSERY NUGGETS 


OTHER tell me this, 
Mother tell me that; 
Tell about the Owl 
And the Pussy Cat. 


Tell me this and tell me 
that, 

And don't skip any pages. 

I wish you could read on 
and on 

For ages and for ages. 
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PLAYING AT BEAR 


ANN M. HALLADAY 
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My’ mama plays at bear with me, 
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And sometimes really frightens me, 
She looks so fierce I run and hide 
And feel all wiggly down inside; 
But when she finds me she says, ‘‘Boo!”” 


And smiles, and then my scare’s all thru. 
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PILLOW TIME 
| 


REBECCA HELMAN 


KNOW where a pillow’s waiting 
For a little sleepyhead; 
I know where there is standing 
A soft and cozy bed. 


I know whose eyelids flutter, 
Whose head nods to and fro; 

And to the bed that’s waiting, 
To the pillow soft you go. 


I hope, my little dearie, 
That goblins Stay away; 

And may your dreams be lovely, 
You've been so good ali day! 


I hope you dream of fairies, . 
And singing birds and flowers; 

So that with pleasant dreaming 
You pass the sleepy hours, 
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WHAT PETER PYM FOUND OUT 


By LINDA STEVENS ALMOND 


named Peter Pym. He had many 
wonderful playthings, and he had the 
kindest mother and the kindest father imagi- 
nable, but all the same Peter Pym was not a 
very happy little boy. . 
One day as he stood watching the ants 
making a cozy little house from grains of sand 
he said, “Are you happy, little ants?”’ 
And the ants answered in chorus, “Of 
course we’re happy, Peter Pym. As a 


Or upon a time there was a little boy 


matter of fact, we’re entirely too busy not | 


to be happy.” 
Then Peter Pym went on and pretty soon 
he met a little squirrel. 
“Tell me, little squirrel, 
are you happy?” he asked. 
“Certainly I am happy, 
Peter Pym,” replied the 
little squirrel. “But I fear 
I am much too busy to 
stop to chat right now. 
am starting to store my 
nuts for the winter.” 
Peter Pym walked 
on, and a little later he 
saw a robin rushing around the grass in search 
of worms for the baby robins’ breakfast. 
“Tell me, are you happy, little robin?” 
Peter Pym inquired. 


153 


“Oh, my! Yes, indeed!” answered the 
robin. “Iam always very busy, Peter Pym.” 
Presently Peter Pym} saw a mother cat 
bathing her kittens. with her little red tongue, 
which, as you know, is the proper bathing 
custom in Catdom. 
“Are you happy, kitty 
cat?” he asked. 
“Why, of course I am 
happy, Peter Pym!”’ re- 
sponded the cat. “I 
am much too busy not 
to be happy.” 
“Yes,” said Peter 
Pym, “that is what 
everybody says, and I 
think I should like to 
be busy, too, but there 
is never anything for 
me to do.” 
“Oh, perhaps you 
don’t look for things to do, 
Peter Pym,” said the cat. 
“‘Oh, yes, I do!” answered 
Peter Pym. 
“Then perhaps you don’t 
see,’ replied the cat. 
Peter Pym laughed at that. Had he not 
two eyes and could‘anyone really’ and truly 
look without seeing? 
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very wise indeed. 
never see. 


Pym. If you do, I bet 
in three winks you’ll 
see something to 
keep you busy, 
and then you 
will be happy. 
I’ve _ discov- 
ered that 
when people 
are busy 
they’re bound to 
be happy.” 

So Peter Pym 
raced home, 
wondering if the 
cat really knew 


what she was talking about. 
When he came to his very own 
yard he saw a dear lady who was his 
very own dear mother, kneeling down on 


the grass pulling out weeds 
from her flower bed. Peter 
Pym ran through the gate, 
and up behind her, and put 
his hands over her eyes. 

“Who’s__there?”’ 
Mother Pym. 

““Guess,” said Peter Pym. 

“Little Boy Blue,” guessed 
Mother Pym. 

““Nuppee,”’ said Peter Pym. 

“Little Tommy Tucker,” 
Mother Pym guessed again. 

““Nuppee,” said Peter Pym. 

“Peter Pym!” cried 
Mother Pym. 

““Yeppee!”’ shouted Peter 
Pym. Then suddenly he 
thought of something and 
he said, “Say, Mother, are 
you happy?” 


cried 
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“You needn’t laugh,” said the cat, who was 
“Lots of people look and 
I advise you to keep 
your eyes wide open, Peter 
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“Oh, yes, Peter,” answered Mother Pym. 
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“T am very happy; for Iam always very 
busy. But if I didn’t have these weeds to 
pull out before they choke my pretty 
flowers to death, I would have time 
to run in the kitchen and make some 
mighty nice cookies.” 

Then all of a sudden Peter Pym 
remembered what the wise cat had 
said. So he looked real hard with 
Ay very wide-open 

eyes, and in 
three winks he 
was seeing, 
and in three 
more winks 
he was say- 
ing, “Oh, 
please, 
Mother, may I 
pull out the weeds 
for you?”’ 
“Darling, will you be 
so kind?” cried Mother Pym. 

And straightway she gave Peter Pym a 

little fork to fork out the weeds, and a basket 
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HAPPINESS HALL 3 
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work. And Mother Pym ran up to the 
house, humming a song. 

Peter Pym worked and worked and worked, 
and his {little brow grew 
damp. But he felt deli- 
ciously happy all over, and 
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from the porch in her happy way, “Come 
to supper, bread and butter! Peter Pym, 
hurry in!” 

So Peter Pym straightened his back and 
wiped the little beads of perspiration off of 
his forehead and waved his hand. 


“Just a minute, Mother!’ he called 


out. ‘There are only two more weeds!” 
Then he tugged and tugged until he 
pulled out the last two choky old 

Pen weeds in his mother’s flower bed. 


J Mother Pym smiled and called 

again, “Come to supper, bread 

and butter! Peter. Pym, 
hurry in!” 


Do And Peter Pym trotted 
ree up to the house, shouting 
and laughing. Here 
Mother Pym had a 
tray with a plate 
of lovely big round 
sugar cookies and 
two glasses of cool 
foamy milk, and 
she and Peter Pym 
sat right down on 
the steps of the 
back porch and 
had the coziest tea 
party you ever 
saw. 

“Are you hap- 
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asked Mother 
Pym after they 
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by the time the choky old weeds were out 
of the flower bed, Mother Pym was calling 
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Helen GacDenald Johnsen 





had finished their 
tea party. 

“Oh my, yes,” 
laughed Peter 
Pym. “Besides I 
know a_ secret.” 

And then Peter 
Pym put his arms 
around his moth- 


er’s neck and whispered it in her ear. 
‘Can you guess Peter Pym’s secret? 
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FRANCES E. FUNK 
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Mak? wind blowing wild and 
high, 

Snowflakes whirling from the sky, 
Cold and grey. 

Little creeping winter things, 

Reaching toward the sun, which 

brings 

The new day. 


Tall trees standing dark and cold; 
All the forest, grey and old, 
Seems to sleep. 
Nothing yet of warmth or cheer, 
Breath of winter still is here, 
Cold and bleak. 


Then through all the quiet hush, 
In the tangled underbrush, 
Draped in snow, 
Just a dash of scarlet there; 
Soft notes tremble through the air, 
Seem to grow! 


Stronger now and growing clear, 
Falling softly on the ear, 

Far from sight. 
Throbbing notes of joy and praise, i, 
Glowing hope of summer days, 

Long and bright. 


Pouring forth a burst of song, 
Mounting higher now, and strong, 
In ecstasy! 
Robin! messenger of Spring! _ -= 
Bless you for the hope ac 
you bring 
So cheerily! 
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HUFF AND PUFF 


By STELLA FORD WALKER 


ARCH is such a boisterous fellow! 

“He huffs and he puffs’ and makes 

himself known by his gusty laughter. 

He blows and blows and sets the winds to 
capering. March is known as the windy 
month, but winds are blowing the whole year 


round—blowing in every part of the earth’s 


surface, from pole to pole. What tireless 
busybodies they are! 

Scurrying hither and thither over the land, 
gentle winds softly caress the grasses, set the 
flowers to nodding on their stems, and the 
leaves to whispering in all the branches. But 
when they show their mighty power, the 
strongest oak will tremble in the gale. Speed 
means power, and the winds can travel one 
hundred eighty miles an hour—the speed of 
the fastest airplane. 

Out across the desert plain, while every- 
thing else lies quiet under a baking sun, 
numberless little whirlwinds of sand dance 
tirelessly like elfin sprites. Puppets of the 
wind, they suddenly curtsy to the ground, 
and as suddenly spring up to dance again 
on noiseless feet. The rough and mighty 
brothers of these little whirling winds form 
the cyclone, or dread tornado, and the water- 
spout. 

The winds are sculptors. Working busily 
on a rocky cliff, the winds fling sand over the 
surface, scouring out the softer materials and 


leaving the harder rocks carved in fantastic 
shapes. The wind sculptors work slowly but 
persistently—by daylight, by starlight, or on 
the blackest night. 

Blowing across the ocean, the winds lash 
the water into mighty waves, rising sometimes 
over fifty feet high, with the crest of the wave 
traveling twenty-five miles an hour. The 
waves driven by the wind pound ceaselessly 
upon our shores. Small rocks and even large 
boulders are lifted in their grasp and flung 
upon the shore, beating and tearing down the 
rocks that stretch a wall across their path. 

The winds evidently like to play in the sand 
as well as do the boys and girls. These 
rippling waves were made in the sand by the 
winds. Out across the sands of the desert 
the wind sweeps industriously until all the 
air is filled with sand and this is the desert 
sandstorm. Working continuously, whole 
mountains of sand are moved, burying trees 
and every stationary thing in the path of 
the wind. Then the wind, turning about, 
uncovers them again. 

Whirling winds of great power—the cyclone 
and the dread tornado—tear trees out by the 
roots, pick up houses and barns and set them 
down topsy-turvy. A piece of iron machin- 
ery, weighing over 600 pounds, was picked 
up by a tornado and carried nine hundred 
feet; and another of seventy-five pounds was 








carried nine miles. Similar whirling winds 
over the ocean suck up the water into a 
waterspout that rushes wildly over the surface 
of the ocean. 

Windmills are used to make the force of 
the wind useful to man. There are a great 
many of them in use today, although the 
steam engine and electric motor have come 
into common use. The picturesque wind- 
mills of Holland are used to pump the water 
from their precious low-lying farmlands over 
the dykes into the ocean. 

The weather man has instruments to tell 
the. direction the winds are blowing and to 
measure and record the force and velocity of 
the winds. After he learns to read well the 
record of the winds, he can tell us pretty 
accurately whether to prepare for warm or 
cold, fair or stormy weather. Kites are 
sent into the high altitudes, carrying instru- 
ments that automatically record the facts 
about the winds above 
the clouds to aid in 
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the men who are making aéroplane flights. 

Winds have also been useful for many cen- 
turies to the sailor, both for business and for 
pleasure. Sailing and racing in yacht and 
iceboat are popular sports today, but before 
the days of the powerful marine engine, the 
winds were the most important servants of 
travelers and traders over the water. Winds 
that could be depended upon to blow steadily 
for a season of the year mapped out the impor- 
tant trade routes. The trade winds were 
so named because of their constancy in carry- 
ing the commerce in sailboats of earlier 
days. 

Winds help carry pollen for the flowers, and 
help distribute the seeds of the dying plants. 
They distribute the 


clouds, bringing the { a 
necessary rain kee 
and the snow. ae 


Winds turn the / | 
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records of the Gov- 
ernment Weather 
Bureau. Scientific 
men tell us it is not 
strange that such 
showers sometimes 
occur, but that it 
might be considered 
strange that all sorts 
of objects are not 
showered down 
upon us. The lifting 
and carrying power 
of the wind is great 
and “what goes up 
must come down.” 
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NATURE STORIES 
Winds carried Franklin’s kite aloft, helping him 


Such showers are des- 


The winds brought Columbus on his daring journey across the 
cribed in ancient literature and 


The wind plays many queer tricks, but per- 


windmills, drive the sailboats, and do many other useful things for 
haps the strangest of all are the showers of 


prove that lightning and electricity are really the same 


fish, frogs, and toads that it sometimes hurls 


are even set 
down as sober 
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By FRANCES CAMP DUGGAR 


T was Jack’s birthday, and Uncle Jack 
I brought him a little present. It was 

not a top, nor a drum, nor a horn, nor 
aball. It wasalive. And it was not a dog, 
nor a kitten, nor a pony. It was a beautiful 
plant growing in a little red flower pot. It 
had six round green leaves. 

Jack put the little plant in the window of 
his very own room. Every morning the sun 
shone on Jack’s plant. Jack wanted to move 
his plant away, but mother told him that the 
sunshine would make it grow. 

Jack liked to look at his little plant. The 
six round green leaves liked to look at the sun. 

“Oh, mother,” Jack would say, “‘all my 
leaves are looking at the sun.’”’ Then Jack’s 
mother took the little red flower pot in her 
hands and turned it around. 

“Look, Jack,” she said, “I have turned 
your plant around and your leaves can not 
see the sun any longer.” 

“Won't they be sorry?”’ asked Jack. 


Send your colored page to 
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No. 1. BLEEDING HEART (Dicentra spectabilis). Introduced 
from Japan in late forties. The first plants were seen in England in 
May, 1847. There are about fifteen species of Dicentra. Color, deep 
rose. Time, spring. 

No. 2. BACHELOR BUTTON or CORNFLOWER (Centaurea 
cyanus). Species found in Europe, Asia, and North America. Color, 
blue, white, rose, and violet. ime, spring to autumn. 

No. 3. DUTCHMAN'S BREECHES (Dicentra cullaria). Cous- 
in to Bleeding Heart. Color, creamy yellow. Time, spring. 

No. 4. MONKSHOOD (WOLFSBANE) (Aconitum ranuncu- 
lacea). Many species in Europe, but only nine in America. Found 









Care of CHILD LIFE 


PRIZE COLOR CONTEST 


ce prizes will be offered to the readers of CHILD LIFE, one prize to the girl winner and one prize, of equal value, to 
the boy winner. The prizes will be awarded to the boy and girl who send in the two best color productions of the 
following page. The names of the winners of the February contest are: NANCY FAY NICOLL, 7 years old, 285 State 
Street, Albany, New York; and BURTON L. VANZANDT, 208 S. Fourth Street, Darby, Pennsylvania. Honorable 
mention: SYLVIA MINER, 8 years old, 486 N. Maple Avenue, E. Orange, New Jersey. 


The characters of the Two Resolute Bulbs should be done in their natural colors. The best colors are made with the 
use of water color paints, but crayons may also be used effectively. 


Do you know the natural colors of these woodland folk? 


ESTELLE H. ROBBINS 
RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CORRECT SOLUTION OF LAST MONTH'S PRIZE COLOR CONTEST 


If you would like to know more about the little people of the woods, send self-addressed, stamped envelope to 


ESTELLE H. ROBBINS 
RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


“Wait and see,”’ said mother. 

So Jack waited. He waited all day, but 
he could not tell whether or not the little 
leaves were sorry. 

The next morning when Jack woke up it 
was very late and sunshine was pouring into 
the room. 

“T will go to the window and turn my 
plant around,” said Jack, ‘‘so that the little 
leaves can see the sunshine again.” 

But when Jack went to the window he 
called out, ‘Oh mother, my little leaves have 
turned themselves around and they are all 
looking at the sun again.” 

When the boys and girls came to see Jack 
he showed them his plant. 

_ “Watch me turn the pot around,” he 
said. “If you will come tomorrow you will 
see what my little leaves can do.’’ So the 


boys and girls came back on the next day and 
they found all Jack’s round green leaves 
looking at the sun again. 







also in Asia. Roots deadly poison. Used as medicine. Color, 
purple or blue. Time, July and August. 

No. 5. TURK’S CAP LILY (Lilium martagon). The genus 
Lilium is the type of Liliaceae. A family crowded with plants of 
garden value. Over two thousand well-known species. Color, orange, 
yellow, thickly spotted. Time, summer. 


No. 6. FOXGLOVE (Digitalis purpurea). Eighteen species. 
Native of Europe and Asia. Sold in drug stores as a narcotic. Color, 
yellow and rose. Time, July and August. Found growing along the 
Danube River. Also found in Greece. 
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ROBBIN<C” 


TWO RESOLUTE BULBS 


AY APPLE; ‘Oh dearme! Fiddle- 

head and I have had such a fright! 
Just as we were passing the old Witch 
Hazel’s home we heard a Cro Cus and 
knew something was wrong. So we hur- 
ried along and then we met two very 
resolute-looking Bulbs and I heard one 
say: ‘I am just waiting for a signal from 
Spring to shoot up the place. I am 
tired of hedging around.’ Then the other 
replied: ‘I am going to pierce the surface 
of the Earth.’ After that we just flew to 
protect our lives. To add to our terror 
we had to pass the Shooting Star, and you 

know he has a pistol.”’ 


Bloodroot: ‘Goodness 
gracious, May Apple! You 
make the blood freeze in 

my veins!” 


Violet; “I am not afraid of a single 
thing except a Human Being who tramples 
on me and pulls me up by the roots! 

Hepatica; “Sometimes I fear Jack 
Frost. Because when I| appear too soon 
he gives me such a cold reception!” 

Skunk Cabbage: “Poor foolish flowers! 
It is your own ignorance that has 
frightened you! Did you not realize 
that it was Jon Quill and the Hyacinth 
that you met, anxious to arrive here for 
Easter. They have a long cold journey 
pushing through the stony earth, and they 
are restless to start; so 
on Easter Morn they 
can gladden the hearts 
of the people. For the 
whole world awaits their 
coming.” 
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Pudgy often thought it would be such fun to He was so intent on the birds that he didn’t 
play with the birds, but the birds didn't seem to _ see the old tree raise its foot and over he went, 
care much for his company; so Spike Jones, _ salt and all, 
who always knew everything, told him to put a JUST LIKE THIS 
little salt on their tails iat 
JUST LIKE THIS 
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Sa TRE 
Rae c sata ode 


For a whole day he used this unsuccessful 
method. Finally he went to Spike for advice, 
but Spike answered him with a laugh 

‘And then you pick ‘em up easy as pie. JUST ‘LIKE THIS 


JUST LIKE THIS 


: g While Pudgy was on his way home with the 

; * salt cellar his elfin friend Zingo appeared. I 

ica ane rad Gee a spdeg on think he told Pudgy some wonderful bird secrets, 
silted Siluile dit: weibly tek Thadat inte wikew ont because ever after that the birds flocked around 
ngewe Fmgell an a ee him and told him —— tales. “Twas not 

uncommon to see Pudgy sitting 
one Meee a JUST LIKE THIS 
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AMERICAN PAT 


By ELIZABETH GORDON 


HERE was no one in the living- laughing, as he spied the merry little brown 

\) room when Bob came in from’ chap in a wrinkly brown coat, who was perched 
skating, and it lacked just half on the andiron. “I’m glad to see you. 

an hour until supper time. So Bob { Funny! I was just hoping we might be going 
hung his hat and coat in the children’s te to have baked Irish potatoes for supper.” 
closet, where the hooks were low “There you go,” said Pat Potato, 
enough so there was no excuse for not ‘calling me Irish. I’m not Irish— 
reaching them, put his skates away, Of course I know my name is Pat, 
washed his face and hands, brushed But I’m right here to tell you that . 
his hair, and threw himself down on I’m stars and stripes right through and through 


the couch in front of the open fire to _ ae acthpneiitaind sikh 

think about how hungry he was a, In fact, Bobbykins, I 

until supper time. aa was raised: before the 
“My,” said he, “but I’m hungry! \). : flag was, if you will 


Fr 


[-W/ 












I wish I had a nice fat baked let me have my little 
potato right this minute!” joke.” 

“Hello, Bob,” said a cheery 4 “Tt’sa joke, 
little voice all at once. \ right enough,” 


y 


“Did you call me?” said Bob, “‘be- 
“Why, no,” said Bob, cause every- 
rubbing his eyes to make body knows 
sure he was awake. “I you came from 
didn’t call any one; but Ireland.” 


I’m glad you’re here. 
Who are you, and where wrong then,” said Pat 
are you, please?” a Potato. “Listen now, 
“Over here on the and- & Bob, this is a history lesson. 
iron, keeping warm,” I was here first, growing in 
laughed the little voice. “You know me, the Rocky Mountains, and waiting for the 
Bob; you know me well. I’m Pat Potato.” other Americans.” : 
“Why, of course I know you,” said Bob, “Who planted you?” asked Bob in 


“Everybody knows 
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astonishment, staring very hard at him. 

“TI don’t know,” said Pat Potato, turning 
his other side to the fire. ‘Perhaps I just 
grew, like Topsy.” 

“How then do you come to be called 
Irish?’’ asked Bob. 

“Oh,”’ said Pat Potato, mod- 
estly, “I was sent over to Europe 
to help feed the people one time 
when they had a famine. The 
Irish folks liked me and 
I liked them, and I 
stayed so long I sort of 
belonged with them. But . 

I’m American all right.” 

“Welcome home, fel- 
low citizen,’ said Bob. 

“T hope I’m going to have about a dozen of 
your brothers to eat for supper.” 

“Go easy there, Bob,”’ said another merry 
little voice from the other andiron. ‘‘Leave 
some room for your old friend Johnny Cake!”’ 

“Hello, Johnny 
Cake!”’ cried Bob, laugh- 
ing at the funny little 
roly-poly fellow on the 
andiron. “I heard a 

joke about you the 
other day. A fellow 
said that you 
were the grub 
that makes 
the butter 

fly.” 
“Old, 
> but true,” 
_ ™ _ said John- 
A? ny Cake. 

“And the hotter and browner I am, the 

more I make it fly! Ever try me with 
maple sirup?” 

“Yes,” said Bob. “You’re made from 
Indian corn, aren’t you?” 

“Say,” said Johnny Cake, “what’s your 
name?” 
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“Robert Fulton Winchester,” answered 
Bob. 
“Why do they call you, Bob, then?”’ asked 
Johnny Cake. 
“Just for short, I.s’pose,”’ said Bob. 
“Well, they must call our folks 
Indian Corn for long then,” 
laughed Johnny Cake, “because 
our real name is Maize. But ] 
don’t care what you call me, so 
long as you like me and 
eat all you possibly can of 
me.” 

“Now, really,” said a 
jolly little voice from the 
hearth, “it isn’t fair for 
you to tempt Bob so. By 

the time I come in there’s never enough room 
for me, not to mention my friend, Sweet 
Sauce, who always comes in with me, and 
who is really delicious.” 

Bob laughed. “Never fear, Apple Cob- 
bler,”” he said. ‘“‘There’s lots of room for 
you tonight.” 


“‘And don’t forget me,” said a sweet voiced 


little person in a foamy white dress. “I was 
your very first food friend, you know.” 

“Indeed you were, Creamy Milk,” said 
Bob, “‘and you’re my very best one yet, 
and—’”’ 

“Ting-a-lin—ling!’”’ sang the supper bell, 
and in came trooping the rest of the 
children. 

“What’s Bob doing, all curled up asleep 
when supper is ready?” asked Betty. 

“Not asleep,” said Bob, rubbing his 
eyes. 

“What’s for supper?”’ called Ben from the 
wash closet. 

“Baked Potatoes, Johnny Cake ’n’ Butter, 
’n’ Apple Cobbler with Sweet Sauce,’”’ Bob 
told him. 

“Sounds good,” replied Ben. 
tatoes or Irish?”’ 

“‘American,”’ said Bob. 


““Sweet po- 


“Let’s go.” 
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KATRINE’S PLAN 


The Story of a Little Dutch Girl 
By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


ATRINE snuggled down more closely 
under the piled up covers and pre- 
tended she didn’t hear. It was no 

use. From the room down- 
stairs came the sound of 
her mother’s voice. 

‘‘Katrine! Katrine! 
Wake up, lazy one! Don’t 
you know this is the day 
your brother rides the 
cheeses to market?” 

Suddenly Katrine was wide 
awake. How could she have 
forgotten that this was market 
day? For weeks.she had been 
planning to be up early this 
morning, working her hardest 
in the hope that, maybe at the 
last minute, her big brother 
would decide he needed to take 
her with him to the town. 

One quick fling and she 
tossed the great feather bed, 
which had kept her snug and warm, over 
to the floor. Then, hurrying swiftly, she 
slipped into her clothes, smoothed her heavy 
braids and set on her cap, stepped into her 














long miles away. 


wooden shoes, settled her pretty white kerchief: 
neatly, and ran clatteringly down the narrow 
stairs to the living room. 

Katrine was a little Dutch girl who lived 
on a tiny farm in Holland, that pretty coun- 
try sometimes called the Netherlands. Her 
father’s farm was so small that he spent 
much of his time hiring himself out to 
neighbors. It was impossible to get a 

living for his big family from 
their own little place. Katrine’s 
mother was skillful and indus- 
trious. She cooked, she spun, 
and she made clothing; but the 
thing she liked to do best of all 
was to make cheeses. And her 
cheeses were good—so very good 
that they were always sure to 
sell when they were taken to 
market. 

But getting those cheeses to 
market was no easy task. Kat- 
rine’s father was not rich enough 

to have a horse and cart, and the market was 
Before Katrine’s big brother 
Hans was old enough to help, her father used 
to wheel the cheeses to market in a little cart 
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he pulled himself. But now it was very dif- 
ferent. Hans knew how to make things! 
Nobody quite knew how Hans learned so 
much. He studied long hours into the night, 
sometimes, and he seemed to know just the 
right way to cut a board, to drive a nail, and 
to put things together. Finally, after months 
of working to pay for the simple materials, 
Hans had made a boat, a really truly boat 
that would take people places. There was a 
brother to be proud 
of! 
But perhaps you 
are wondering how a 
boat could be used on 
a farm. Maybe it 
would be useless in 
some countries, but in 
Holland it was a great 
help. For all through 
Holland run small 
canals, a regular net- 
work of tiny canals, 


and the good country 
folk use these little 
waterways aS we use 


roads. And they 
travel along them 
from place to place, 
slowly, to be sure, but 
quite as happily as 
we dash along roads 
in an automobile. So 
as soon as Hans fin- 
ished the boat, Katrine’s mother thought 


that never again would she have trouble get- 


ting the cheeses to market. Hans could 
paddle them there for her. 

Katrine hoped each time that she, too, 
could go to market. Occasionally she did 
go, but more often the little boat was so 
loaded with its precious freight that there 
was not much room for a passenger. Going 
to market was a great event and Katrine 
always hoped there would be space. 


When she stepped into the living-room on 
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this particular morning it looked very cheerful 
and pleasant. The smell of cooking porridge 
made her hungry; so she hurried over to the 
table to eat her breakfast. While eating, she 
called through the open door of the stable 
and answered the whine of her pet calf. 

“T’ll be coming with your breakfast, 
Queenie,” she said gently, “coming soon.” 

The stable was right off the living-room 
with a wide door, usually open, in between. 

And if that nearness 
made the living-room 
very close sometimes, 
no one noticed, for all 
the farm people had 
their houses and sta- 
bles built that same 
way. 

Her breakfast 
eaten, Katrine hur- 
ried out to give food 
and water to her calf. 
Then she bustled back 
to the living-room to 
wash the breakfast 
dishes. 

“This day, Moth- 
er,’ she said coax- 
ingly, “do let me 
climb on a chair and 
put the dishes on the 
rail all by myself. 
I’m a big girl, truly 
I am, Mother!” It 

was one of Katrine’s ambitions to be big 
enough to be allowed to climb up on a chair 
and put the dishes on the railed-in shelf. 

“You are getting big, my girl,” answered 
her mother proudly, ‘“‘and maybe—”’ 

But the sentence was not finished. At 
that minute Hans, his face sorrowfully telling 
that something dreadful had happened, burst 
into the room. 

“Hans!” exclaimed his mother in distress. 
“Don’t tell me—”’ 

“Indeed, Mother, J don’t want to tell you,” 
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he answered sadly, “but I must. My boat— 
alas, my precious boat! In the night someone 
must have run into it in the canal and smashed 
it.. Oh, not forever! I can mend it. But 
not today can I go to market with your 
cheeses. Not today, nor tomorrow, nor the 
next day, nor maybe for a week!” 

“And I gave my 
word,” cried his 
mother. “So proud 
was I of your boat, 
and so sure that I 
gave my word for 
those cheeses to be 
in the market to- 


day!” 
Poor woman! 
Her hands twisted in 


and out of her big 
apron and the tears 
rolled unheeded 
down her cheeks. 
For a moment 
Katrine looked at 
her mother tenderly. 
Then a sudden 
thought came to 
the little girl’s mind. 
The cheeses must be 
in market, yes. 
There was the little 
cart father used to 
pull. Of course, she, Katrine, only ten years 
old, couldn’t pull even a little cart to town 
and Hans must mend the boat. But Bruin? 
Why should a dog always eat and do nothing 
but watch about the place all the day long? 
Without saying a word, she slipped out 
through the stable into the yard. There 
stood the little old cart, its two wheels hardly 
up to her shoulders, its broken shafts tied 
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together strongly if not beautifully. Putting 
her hands to her lips she called Bruin, and 
when he dashed up to her side, she backed 
him into the shafts. 

“Now don’t frisk!’’ she said to him sternly. 
“‘This is business, not fun, we have today.” 
Then she ran into the house to tell her mother 
of her plan. 

“You, my little girl, drive my 
cheeses to market!” exclaimed her 
mother. “Why, Katrine, you are 
too young!” 

“‘T’m old enough to think 
up a plan when Hans did 
not,” Katrine wisely re- 
minded her. 

The mother’s face bright 
ened. ‘“‘ You shall go,” she 
decided. “My 
cheeses shall be at 
the market. I shall 
keep my word, even 


ye 


tn 
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2A Gf} if the boat did fail 
= A Ne us this once. Ah, 
= 7 A a what a proud woman 
: = | a I am to have sucha 
ee | // daughter!” 


Then, indeed, 
there was bustle and 
hurry. The great 
round cheeses were 
loaded into the tiny 
cart—as many of them as Katrine dared 
take. Then sitting proudly at the back, 
where her light weight would do no mischief, 
Katrine started off to market. 

All went well the whole day, and just before 
sundown a tired, but happy, Katrine came 
back along the road, driving the faithful 
Bruin and holding tight to the precious money 
she had hidden in the bottom of her pocket. 
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IN TULIP LAND 


MARJORIE BARROWS 


'D like to go to Holland where 
The Dutch folks live; for it is there 

On pointed roofs of reddish pink 
That storks stand on one leg and think. 


And it is there on every hand 

That rows and rows of windmills stand 
And whirl their big arms all day long 
And hum their happy working song. 


They've streets and streets of water there 
With boats and bridges everywhere, 
And in the winter, as a rule, 

The children all can skate to school. 


While in the summer time they play 
In cheerful tulip fields each day, 
And run as quickly as they choose 
In clumsy little wooden shoes. 


Sometimes they take a dogcart down 
With cans of milk to sell in town, 

But big cheese balls are in it when 
They drive the dogcart home again. 


And when they get back to their house 
Perhaps the boys will milk the cows, 
While all the girls will sit and knit 
And seem to be quite proud of it. 


Sometime I'll go and find maybe 

Just how their dykes keep back the sea, 
And taste the things Dutch mothers bake— 
Specially a sweet koekjes cake. 


But most of all I want to go 

To Holland where the tulips grow, 
Because on roofs of reddish pink 

The storks stand on one leg and think. 
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A LITTLE SCULPTOR 


By LUCY SEMMES ORRICK 


T was a cold and blustery day in Novem- 
ber, the day before Thanksgiving. A 
little blue-eyed blond-haired boy of 

eight years with his sister, Elsie, were standing 
on the deck of a big 


and czars, that it is called the “‘ Whispering 

Gallery of Europe.” 
Carl not only came from Denmark but 
from Copenhagen, the birthplace of Thor- 
waldsen, the great 








ship headed for 
America. And here, 
clinging to their 
parents, they first 
sighted the sky- 
line of New York. 
Excited to the tips 
of their fingers, as 
they steamed up 
the bay, they gazed 
with awe at the 
mighty Statue of 
Liberty, standing 
with torch aloft, as 
if to say, “Behold 
the gateway to the land of your dreams!”’ 
It is a statue that gives stranger and home- 
comer alike a thrill they can never forget. 
The boy was Carl Mose. He came from 
Denmark, a very little country of Europe, but 
a proud one. It was the home of the sea 
kings of old; it is the mother of so many 
monarchs, and recently it has been the gath- 
ering place of so many kings and emperors 


Danish sculptor, 
and the home of 
the beloved story- 
teller, Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. 
Maybe all this had 
something to do 
with it, or maybe 
the Statue of Lib- 
erty put great 
thoughts into the 
heart of the boy— 
at any rate, in a 
very little while he 
began to do things. 

As soon as the family was settled in Chi- 
cago, Carl and Elsie were sent to school. 
They could not speak English, but that did 
not matter. Shortly after this the children 
were quarantined because of scarlet fever. 

It is very tiresome being sick and shut up 
in the house. So Mother Mose, to amuse 
the children, brought them some clay to play 
Indians. Carl, however, had other uses for 
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his clay. In a few 
moments he was happy 
working into shape a 
crouching lioness. It 
was a very good 
lioness, and when the 
children returned to 
school, Carl took his 
work with him. Just 
at the time, Miss 
Kieth, his teacher and 
dear friend, was illus- 
trating Kipling’s “ Jun- 
gle Book”’ on the sand 
table. She was much 
interested in the boy’s 
piece of work and soon 
had him making other 
animals. All the time 
she was watching her 
little pupil and noting 
with delight how his 
clever little fingers 
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Carl Mose’s masterly reproduction of Michael Angelo’s 


Moses, which brought him to the attention 
of Lorado Taft. 
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kneaded and molded 
the shapeless clay into 
perfect animal forms, 
“Let us see,” she 
said to herself, “what 
he really can do.” 
Without delay she 
set him to work 
copying the figure of 
Moses by Michael 
Angelo, the greatest 
sculptor that ever 
lived. Think of such 
a task! No one but 
his teacher ever would 
have thought a little 
boy like Carl could do 
such a thing. As for 
the sturdy little Dane, 
himself, he was eager 
to try. With his clay 
and his model he was 
soon hard at work. It 
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was very hard, and he was a long time 
completing his copy. But when it was done, 
the new Moses was so faithful to the original 
in every little detail that Miss Kieth was 
overjoyed. You can see it for yourself in the 
picture. Without more ado she took 
the boy to see Lorado .Taft, the 
famous sculptor. And on that 
day Carl’s career began. 

It was a great occasion, 
and from the time when Carl 
came home from his talk 
with Mr. Taft, his little 
face white with excitement, 
he has worked under the 
direction of the noted 
sculptor, who helped make 
beautiful the World’s Fair, 
and whose noble figures and 
groups adorn many cities. 

Since that time Carl has studied 
and worked like a little Trojan. 
Instead of having good times with other 
boys on every Saturday, often in the week, 
and during all vacations, Carl has been at the 
Art Institute or at Mr. Taft’s studio, learning 
the art of making something lifelike out of 
“clay. Under his skillful fingers charming 
little baby heads have taken form. He has 
also made “The Soldier’s Farewell,” busts 
and bas-reliefs of Lincoln, and many other 
pieces. There, in the studio of the master, 
it has seemed as if he were in the workshop 
of a wizard. He has seen wonderful little 
figures and groups grow, as if by magic, under 
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the hand of the sculptor. And later these 
have changed into figures of colossal size. It 
all has been so interesting that the eyes and 
thoughts and hands of Carl have been busy 
every instant. And nothing to him is really 
hard or tiresome. 
When he finished the grammar 
grades another great day came to 
him. This was when he pre- 
sented to his school, the Paul 
Revere School, a_ life-size 
bust of Paul Revere. He 
had modeled it from a 
picture in one of his his- 
tories he used at school. 

Today Carl travels with 
Mr. Taft wherever the lat- 
ter lectures. He poses for 
him, if necessary, helps to 
build up rough models, and is 
given by his generous instructor 
his own share in the “clay talks.” 
Think of it! Given a piece of clay and 
twenty-five minutes in time, there, in the 
presence of the audience, this gifted boy 
models from memory the head of a boy or 

girl, or anyone else who comes to his mind. 

Carl has already exhibited twice at the Art 
Institute in Chicago, and is now beginning 
to receive commissions. 

Some of these days among the great figures 
and groups that beautify our parks and 
boulevards, we shall probably see those of 
Carl Mose. For that is the work to which 
he means to give his life. 
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THE NEGRO MUSIC IN AMERICA 


By ANNE FAULKNER OBERNDORFER 


F you have ever heard a group of negroes 
singing together, I am sure that you 
thought their music, with its high, close 

harmonies (or exquisite blending of tone), 
was very beautiful. The negro race is nat- 
urally fond of good music and some of the 
most beautiful folk songs and dances to be 
found in America can be traced to the negro 
slaves of the plantations of the South. 

The first African negroes, who were brought 
to America as slaves many hundred years 
ago, made their music almost entirely by 
beating on the drums. This was much 
the same type of barbaric music which we 
found among the American Indians. You 
will remember that this repeated beating on 
drums and tom-toms used to make the Indians 
so very wild that they did not know what 
they were doing. 

Very few negroes remain in America 
who still use the drums and chanting as 
their only music; but there 
used to be many bands 
of negroes who called them- 
selves “Voodoo Invokers.”’ 

They would go to dark 
places in the woods or 
swamps, beat upon their 
drums, and call upon the 
evil spirits to come and aid them. Then they 


would begin to dance a wild sort of dance 
and pretty soon they would be as wild as the 


Indians used to be after their war dances. 


The white men never liked to have the 
negroes dance these queer Voodoo dances; 
so they would try to get them to have dances 
in the halls on the plantations. They would 
teach them the dances of the white people 
and they also taught many negroes how to 
play the violin. Then some of the masters 
substituted banjos and guitars for the drums 
and soon the majority of the slaves liked this 
music much better than the old Voodoo music. 

It was also natural that after a few years 
many of the negro slaves learned much of the 
music of their white masters. They soon 
made it their own by singing it with a slightly 
different expression and by adding some of 
their own gay bright rhythms. 

One of the customs of the old plantations 
was to have the slaves entertain their masters 

with a “Walk Around,” or a 
“Cake Walk,” and many clever 
dance tunes were composed by 
the negro fiddlers for these 
occasions. Usually they 
were adapted from the 
dances of: their masters, 
but a peculiar accented 
rhythm is always found in 
these old cake walks, which 
is known as “rag-time.”’ 

This is an accenting on the weak beat of the 
measure. It is called “‘syncopation” and 
it is found in the folk music of many lands, 
particularly in the music of Scotland, Spain, 
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and Hungary. If syncopation is used by 
composers in a careful way it is very attrac- 
tive, but if it is overdone and used too 
much it becomes very commonplace 
and vulgar. Many of the cheap popu- 
lar songs of the modern day are bad 

imitations of native negro rag-time. 

This has given the name rag- 
time a bad reputation which 
it does not deserve. Rag- 

time in its original form is 

very fascinating and is a 
typical American 
musical expression. 

Probably no peo- 
ple in the world are 
so naturally fond of 
music as the negroes. 
The negro baby is 
always rocked to 
sleep by his mam- 
my’s song. Many 
of these songs are as 
familiar to white 
people as to negroes, 
because sO many 
white boys and girls 
were rocked and 
nursed by negro 
mammies. There 
are two very lovely 
little songs that tell about mammy and her 
lullabies. One is by the American composer 
Ethelbert Nevin and is called “Mighty Lak a 
Rose.” It is a picture of Nevin’s own old 
mammy as {she used to rock him to sleep. 
Another of these songs is by Harriet Ware 
and is called ‘““Mammie’s Lullaby.” 

The negroes on the plantations always sang 
as they worked, with different kinds of songs 
for every kind of work. Have you ever tried 
to sing when you were working? It really 
makes it much easier to work out of doors if 
you sing. And as almost all the work of the 
negroes was done out of doors, it is not so 
surprising that many of their songs tell of the 
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different things at which they worked. There 
are “Corn Hoeing” songs, ‘Tobacco Pick. 
ing” songs, “Cotton Picking” 
songs, “Weeding” songs, and 
“River Boat”’ songs. 

There is a very interesting 
story told by a musician, who 
was watching some negroes at 
work one day and wrote 
down the melodies of their 
songs. He heard one of 
the men say to his 
fellow workers, 
“Please do not sing 
so hard, because it 
makes us all work 
too hard.” 

During the war, 
many of the officers 
in the negro regi- 
ments found that 
their men would 
work much harder if 
they would allow 
them to sing. 

The negroes are a 
very religious people 
and when they meet 
they always sing 
religious songs. 
There are a_ great 
many very beautiful songs which have come 
from these religious gatherings. They are 
called “‘Spirituals,”’ and many great musicians 
feel that these negro Spirituals are the most 
beautiful folk melodies to be found in any 
country in the world. 

Among the negroes who lived in the “‘ Upper 
South” on the big plantations where their 
masters were kind to them, these Spirituals 
usually are happy and often have a humorous 
quality. “Oh dem Golden Slippers”; ‘‘De 
Ole Ark Am a-Moverin’ ’’; “Mary and Martha 
Just Gone ’Long to Ring dem Golden Bells”’; 
“Walkin’ in Jerusalem”; “Walk All over 
God’s Heaben’’; “‘Good News, the Chariot’s 
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Comin’”; and “Hard Trials” are all good 
examples of the “Spirituals of the Upper 
South,’’ as these songs are called. 

Down in the “Lower South,” where the 
negroes were in constant dread of being sold 
into the most awful kind of slavery, the 
Spirituals are much sadder in character. 
Many people think that they are more beauti- 
ful, too. “Deep River”; “Nobody Knows 
de Trubble I See”; “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot’”’; ““Live a Humble” are among the 
many beautiful Spirituals which come from 
the Lower South. 

The negroes who lived in Louisiana are 
usually called the “‘Creole’’ negroes. Many 
of them spoke only French or Spanish, and 
even today there are many French and Span- 
ish words to be found in their peculiar dialect. 
It is, therefore, but natural that there is much 
in the Negro-Creole music which is similar 
to that found in French and Spanish 
folk music. Two very characteristic 
songs of the Negro-Creoles are “Mu- 


sieu Bainjo”’ and “Caroline.” 
The negroes have many songs 

which they danced as well as 

sang, and many songs which 


accompanied games. One of 

the most popular 

of these is “Little 

Liza Jane,” which, 

although long for- 

gotten, became 

one of the most 

popular songs of 

the World War. 

The negroes also 

sang what are 

called ‘‘ Plantation 

Songs,’’ and there 

are many of these 

which are still 

popular today. ‘“‘Susan Jane,” “‘I’m Gwine 
Back to Alabamy,” and “‘The White Washed 
Army of the Lord” are good examples of 
this type of song. 
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Just about the time the Civil War began, 
the white men began to take an interest in 
negro songs, and the Plantation Songs of 
Stephen Foster and Dan Emmett made their 
appearance. They have always been popular 
in America and they well deserve to be; for 
these early composers of negro music caught 
the real spirit of true beauty which is to be 
found in this music, and they did not make it 
cheap and commonplace as the popular 
writers of so-called negro rag-time do today. 

There are a number of great negro com- 
posers in America. One of the first of these 
composers was an English negro, Samuel 
Coleridge-Taylor, who made many beautiful 
settings of negro melodies. The greatest 
living American negro composer is Henry 
Burleigh of New York, who has made some 
of the best arrangements of the negro Spir- 
ituals. Then there is Will Marion Cook, 

who has written some beautiful songs 
patterned on negro melodies. One, 
called ‘‘Exhortation—A 
Negro Sermon,” is very 
humorous and most 
interesting. Nathaniel 
Lett, the young 
music director of 
Hampton Institute, 
has written some 
very lovely negro 
music. His piano 
suite, called “In the 
Bottoms,’’ gives 
some beautiful tone 
pictures of negro 
life in the South 
today. 

After you have 
heard some of the 
lovely old Spirituals 

: and Plantation 
Songs, I am sure you will agree with me that 
the real negro music is much more attractive 
and beautiful than the cheap modern imita- 
tions called “Coon Songs” and “ Jazz.” 
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LI'L ‘LIZA JANE 
HIS is a dance-game song which well reflects the naive childlike simplicity of the Negroes. In its origina] 
form as a game it is similar to ‘“Oats-peas-beans."" There are a great many versions of the words, for 


often extra verses were improvised by the dancers. “ ‘Liza Jane” was one of the most popular of the songs 
sung by the Negro soldiers in France. Old Slave Song 


Allegretto. Arr. by HENRY S. SAWYER 
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MUSIEU BAINJO 


MONG the Negro Creoles satirical songs are very popular. This characteristic is an inheritance from 
their African fathers. ‘‘Musieu Bainjo,” which is still very popular on- Louisiana plantations, is an 
excellent example of one of these satirical pleasantries, which were never malicious in their intent. Gottschalk, 
the famous Creole composer, used this theme for his piano composition entitled the ‘Banjo.’ Note the use 
of the syncopated ragtime of the Negro, as well as the imitative banjo effect. Creole Song 


Allegretto Arr. by HENRY S. SAWYER 
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Copyright MCMXX by McKinley Music Co., Chicago (From ‘“‘Americanization Songs,” edited by Anne Shaw Faulkner) 
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THE SING-A-SONG MAN 


A Make-believe for Little Children 
By FLORENCE CROCKER COMFORT 


CHARACTERS: 


DocTtoR PADDY WHACK Mrs. Tot, the mother 

PETER PADDLE, an assistant TODDLE ToT, the patient 

Go and GETUM, two WINKIES and BLINKIES 
attendants THE SING-A-SONG MAN 


agen ee —" Fee PETER (breathless): I had to 
orange color coat, high green hat, glasses. \ % ’ 
Peter Paddle, long black trousers and nN me paddle the ten-o’clock scholar, 
coat, high hat, long hair, glasses. iy a7 because he came so late. 
and Getum, ae eee caps. | DocTorR: No excuse! I 
inkies, gray tights, black caps. " d 
Blinkies, black tights, gray caps. | Z paddy-whacked the come 
Sing-a-song Man, black tights, long gray aS who live in the Old Woman’s 
omg purple ee = co ye 5 | Shoe, and I was not late. [Enter 
gray hat, air. Purple and gray f || : ni a 
ery over dheuiiier. Canvien Senibern aut L Go and Getum; take rigid position 


oar. wine \ at center desk.| Go and Getum! 
SETTING: Office, table, bottles, chairs. You’re late! 


bench with cushion. Mottoes on wall: i Go and GETUM (breathless): The 
SLEEP FIRST, PLAY AFTERWARDS. : ‘ : 
FORTY WINKS MAKE BIG THINKS. dish ran away with the spoon, and 


SLEEP TEN HOURS A NIGHT, YOU ye / we had to go and get them. 


WILL FEEL ALL RIGHT. _€ Doctor: No excuse! NO EX- 

Placard over bench: PADDLE 4 CUSE! 

ee ce ae ae a PETER: NO EXCUSE!’ Paddle them! 

THE JERKIES. 7 \ [Strikes bench with paddle, all, including him- 

(Enter Doctor Paddy Whack. § self, jump high, and come down in rigid 
Looks at watch.] PT | | position. A bell rings.] 


Doctor: Late again! Doctor: A patient! Perhaps two! 


Go and get them! 
Always late! Everybody ‘ : sat 
late!“"A minute late al- PETER PADDLE PETER: And be quick about it! 


Strikes bench, all-jump. Go and Getum come 
teady! [Enter Peter Paddle.| Peter Paddle! E down, turn sharply, back to back, march off, one 


You’re late! right, one left.] 
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Doctor: I hope my bottles 
are all right. [Reads labels.]| 
Wide-awake cure; Wake-up 
remedy and so forth. I hope I 
remember what to give. 

PETER: Give them the paddle. 
It is the original and best remedy. 
[Enter Go and Getum with mother 

and child.] 


Doctor: Good evening, Mrs.— 


Mrs. Tot: Mrs. Tot. This is my daugh- 
ter Toddle. 

Doctor: Please be seated. What is the 
trouble? 

Mrs. Tot: It is my’ little girl. 


Doctor: Something wrong with her? 

Mrs. ToT: Yes, very wrong. 

Doctor: Symptoms! [Go and Getum 
jump, bring pad and pencil.| What are the 
symptoms, Madam? 

Mrs. Tot: She throws herself on the 
floor, kicks up her heels, and screams, “I 
won't.” ; 

Doctor: Bad! Very bad! Needs treat- 
ment. \ 

PETER: Give her the paddle treatment! 

DOCcTOR: Hush! \ Peter 

57 Le Paddle, hush! 

ee Mrs. Tot: She talks a 
fo great deal after dark. 

U Doctor: Let me see 
your tongue. [Child 
objects. | 

Mrs. ToT: Put out 
your tongue, dear. 

Doctor: Ah, I.see. Hung in the middle 
and wags at both ends. Let me feel your 
hand. 





TODDLE ToT: I don’t want to! [Objects 
strongly.| 

PETER: Let me use the paddle! 

Doctor: That will do, Peter. Let me 


feel your pulse, Toddle. 

TODDLE ToT: No! No! No! 

Doctor (feeling pulse): Unruly —needs 
correction. At what time do her symp- 








GO AND GETUM 
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toms usually appear, Madam? 
Mrs. Tot: Almost always at 
bedtime. 
Doctor: QO-ho! Just as ] 
thought! The child is a won't. 
go-to-bedder. 


Mrs. Tot: Oh! Is that some. 
thing dreadful? 
Doctor: It certainly is! 


Ter-ri-ble! 

Mrs. Tot: Is there any cure,for it? 

PETER: I’ll cure her, Madam! I’ll cure 
her! 

Doctor: Enough,'Peter Paddle! Madam, 
there are several cures, and with your per- 
mission I shall try them. 

Mrs. Tot: Do what you think is 
best. 

Doctor: Sometimes a child won’t go to 
bed because he has the fidgets. Go and 
Getum! Bring the fidget remedy! 

PETER: Hurry! 

[Go and Getum jump, turn sharply, bring spoon 
and bottle.]} 

DOCTOR (gives remedy): 
feel? Want to go to bed? 
TODDLE ToT: No! I won’t go to bed! 

Doctor: Evidently it isn’t the fidgets. 
[Thinks.| It may be the grumps and growls. 
Bring the grump and growl remedy! 
[Go and Getum bring remedy as before. 

objects. ] : 

Mrs. Tot: Take the nice grump and 
growl remedy. 

ToppDLE Tot: It isn’t nice! I won’t go 
to bed! 

Doctor: Well! Well! 
voice sounds squeaky. 
Bring the oil can! ; 

TODDLE Tot: No! No! I don’t like the 
oil can! I won’t go to bed! 

PETER: Let me at her with my paddle! 

Doctor: Not yet, Peter, not yet. Let 
me think. Send for the Winkies and the 
Blinkies! Go and Getum! 

PETER: Hurry! hurry! 


Now, how.do you 


Child 


[Thinks.| Your 
Go and Getum! 
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Strikes bench, all jump. Go and Getum come 
down, turn sharply, march off stage.] 

Mrs. ToT (weeping): Oh, Doctor, can a 
won’t-go-to-bedder be cured? 

Doctor: Certainly! Certainly, Madam! 
Ahem—certainly ! 

PETER: I’ll cure her! 
Give me a chance! 

(Enter Go and Getum with two Winkies and two 
Blinkie~. who stand on one leg with hands on each 
other’s snoulders.] 

DocToR: Winkies and Blinkies, it is your 
business to persuade children to go to bed, 
isn’t it? 

WINKIES and BLINKIES: 
our job. 

DocToR: See what you can do with this 
won’t-go-to-bedder. 

WINKIES and BLINKIES: 
very well. 

[The Winkies and the Blinkies do some funny little 
steps, touching the eyelids of the child.] 

Tired little eyes—Wink! Wink! Wink! 

Sleepy little eyes—Blink! Blink! Blink! 

Winkies going up, Blinkies going down, 

Resting little eyes that frown, frown, frown. 

Winkies going slow—Blinkies sigh, sigh, sigh, 

Winkies, Blinkies, both, all slip by. 

Slowly the Winkies and Blinkies exit.] 


Doctor: There, how do you feel now? 
Don’t you want to go to bed? 
TODDLE ToT (rubbing eyes): I liked the 
Winkies and the 
Blinkies—but I don’t 
want to go to bed. 
Mrs. ToT: Come, 
Toddle, you must go 
to bed. 
TODDLE: 
go to bed! 
I won't! 
Doctor: Astonishing! Astonish- 
ing! There is but one other cure 
that I know of. 
Mrs. Tot: What is that? 
paddle.) 


I know I can do it. 


Yes, Sir, that’s 


Very well, Sir, 


I won’t 
I won’t! 


[Peter waves 


PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


Doctor: The Peter Paddle 
Cure. 
MRs. Tor: 


Peter Paddle . Ds 4 
Cure! What is GY ‘ 
that? ) (\) 

Doctor: fd 

Peter Pad ~~~ // dle puts people on the 

paddle z bench and paddles them 

with Peter’s § paddle. 

Mrs. Tot: — Oh! Oh! What a ter- 
rible cure! 

Doctor: It is a severe treatment, but 
usually effective. I think we’d better try it. 

PETER PADDLE: All right! Let me have 
her! I'll cure her in three whacks of a ~ 
paddle! Go and Getum! Make ready the 

bench! , 

Mrs. Tot: This is terrible! I—feel— 
faint— — 

TODDLE ToT: I don’t want to be paddled! 

PETER: Let me have her! 

[Strikes the bench, all jump and come down in rigid 
position. A song is heard.] 
Doctor: What is that? 

[All listen. Enter Sing-a-song Man, slipping along 
with a peculiar backward and forward rocking 
gait, swings lantern, humming.] 

Doctor: Who are you? 

SING-A-SONG (humming): 
Man.... 

PETER: What do youdo? 

SING-A-SONG: Oh, I float in a boat. 

PETER: That is a queer job. 

SING-A-SONG: Sometimes I drift on a sea. 

PETER: That isa worse job than the other. 

SING-A-SONG: Sometimes I fly with a bird 
or a bumblebee (hums). 

PETER: Foolish! Plumb foolish! 

SING-A-SONG: Who’s the little girl? 

Doctor: Toddle Tot, a won’t-go-to-bed- 
der. 

SING-A-SONG: Thatso? Hello, Toddle Tot. 

TODDLE ToT: Hello. 

SING-A-SONG: Where are you going? 

TODDLE ToT: Nowhere. 


The Sing-a-song 
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SING-A-SONG: I wish you were going to 
bed. 

TODDLE Tot: Why do you wish that? 

SING-A-SONG: So you could go traveling. 

TODDLE Tot: You can’t travel in bed. 

SING-A-SONG: That is when you do travel. 

TODDLE ToT: Can you go in a boat, or 
fly with a bumblebee? 








SING-A-SONG: Yes, if you go 
with Rest and Slumber sweet. 

TODDLE Tot: Who are Rest 
and Slumber sweet? 

SING-A-SONG: The fairies who 
take us to the Land of Nod after 
we go to bed. Well, guess I 
better be going. 

TODDLE Tot: What are you 
going for? 

SING-A-SONG: To sing a song 
to a little girl who wants to go to 
bed. Good-by — tum-a-tum-tum 
















































































—Good-by. [Starts off stage, child 
follows.| 
TODDLE Tot: - Sing to me? 








SING-A-SONG: Going to bed? 

















TODDLE ToT: I want to hear 
the song. 
SING-A-SONG: All right, I’ll 











sing you a song (sings and weaves about). 











Oh, who will float in a little boat, 

Down the river of Sing-a-song-sea? 

Slip along—slide along—sing along song; 
Oh, who will go floating with me? 




















In a little white bed you lay your head, 
And keep just as still as can be; 

Then away we go, just so—just so— 
Down the river of Sing-a-song-sea. 























[As the man sings, the child follows. When song 
is finished, she throws her arms about his neck.] 
TODDLE Tot: I love your song! If I go 

to bed can I float in a boat? 
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SING-A-SONG: Yes, Sir! Every night whey 
you go to bed you must shut your eyes tight 


and listen. 


Pretty soon you will hear 4 


little slumber boat come slipping along 
quiet, quiet—and when it gets near enough, 
you hop in, and away you go—floating 
floating, down the river of Sing-a-song-sea, 

TODDLE ToT: Oh, Mother, may I go to bed? 


SING-A-SONG MAN 


DOCTOR: 


shop. 
PETER: 


Mrs. Tot: 
bed? 

TODDLE4\ToT: Yes, Mother, 
I want to go to bed every night. 

Doctor: Madam, your child 
is cured! 

Mrs. Tot: Oh, I am so glad! 

PETER: Without my paddle! 

Doctor: Cured! Peter Pad- 
dle, your treatment is all wrong! 

PETER: I know it! Doctor 
Paddy Whack, your remedies are 
ALL WRONG! 

Mrs. Tot: Cured! 
been all wrong! 

Go and GETUM: Cured! We 
are ALL WRONG! 

TODDLE ToT: Oh, goody, 
goody! I never will be a won't- 
go-to-bedder again! 
Put up the shutters; close th 


May you go to 


I have 


It is time for everything to stop. 


Mrs. Tot: Trouble and care will fly away. 
Go and GeTum: And wait until another 


day. 


TODDLE ToT: For Rest and Slumber sweet 
are nigh, when the Sing-a-song Man goes 


passing by. 


[The Sing-a-song Man sings, taking the child by 


the hand. 


Paddy Whack, Peter Paddle, and 


Mrs. Tot join hands, and Go and Getum bring 
up the rear. Backward and forward, with the 
peculiar rocking gait, they weave about the stage] 


{Curtain.] 
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Conducted by HARRIET MICHAEL 


“Will you walk a little faster?’’ said a whiting to 
a snail. 
“There’s a porpoise close behind us, and he’s tread- 
ing on my tail. 
See how eagerly the lobsters and the turtles all 
advance! 
They are waiting on the shingle—will you come and 
join the dance? 
Will you, won’t you, will you, won’t you, will 
you join the dance? 
Will you, won’t you, will you, won’t you, won’t 
you join the dance? 


AN you imagine such a delightfully 

( | silly poem being made into a motion 
picture? And can you imagine ail of 

“Alice in Wonderland” being acted by chil- 
dren? Do you remember the little White 
Rabbit? In this picture he is dressed in a 
black coat, a white vest, and a high white 
collar. My, but that rabbit is important 
and fussy! And his little white ball of a 
tail, bobbing about under the edge of his 
coat, plainly tells you that without the little 
White Rabbit there could not be an Alice in 
Wonderland. Then there is the Mock Turtle 
who is always crying and who sings through 
his tears: 

Beautiful Soup, so rich and green, 

Waiting in a hot tureen! 


And there is the Gryphon who looks very 
hungry and has the longest arms and the 
largest claws, but although he is not pretty 
to look at, he must have the kindest of hearts, 
for he is always laughing, singing, and danc- 
ing. In fact—but we are running away 
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ahead of the story of the film; so let us go 
back to Alice as we find her in the first part 
of the picture. 

Alice comes into the kitchen looking for 
something to do. Of course, you all know 
that to any boy or girl “something to do” 
in a kitchen means “something to eat.” 
She helps herself to a tart which the very 
cross cook has just taken from the oven; 
she pets a kitten seated on the window sill, 
spills over a box of chess, and with the chess 
a pack of playing cards falls to the floor. 
Big Sister comes into the kitchen just in time 
to save Alice from a very severe scolding. 
She induces Alice to come to the woods with 
her, and in the film you see Alice first visiting 
the barnyard, where she finds a tiny pig; 
then she picks up a white rabbit, and after 
playing with a kitten and wandering through 
a great field of daisies, they rest beside a 
lovely lake. Alice falls asleep with her head 
in Big Sister’s lap, and soon finds herself in 
Dreamland. 

Just ahead of her is that fussy White 
Rabbit, hurrying along and continually taking 
a large watch out of a very small pocket, and 
he is saying over and over again, “Oh dear! 
Oh dear! I shall be too late.” They come 
to a tiny white house in which the White 
Rabbit lives. You know that it is his house 
because “W. Rabbit” is painted in large 
letters on the door. The garden, which Alice 
wanders into, is as lovely as any fairyland 
could be. Everything is so strange that she 
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is not a bit surprised when she meets the old 
man who is balancing an eel on the end of 
his nose to prove what good eyesight he has. 








0 
Tweedledee and Tweedledum, whom yoy : : 
remember are always agreeing to disagree, § whi 
rather startle Alice as they come walking § the 
towards her under a large umbrella, but she § the 
soon forgets them when she comes upon the § of 





Blue Caterpillar seated on the very top of a 














































ma 
large mushroom. The Blue Caterpillar isa § tat 
rather sulky looking creature, when you § gx 
remember that he will some day be a very § thy 
beautiful butterfly; but he gives Alice some 
very good advice about eating one side of the 
mushroom to become smaller, and the other 
side of the mushroom to become larger. He § gh 
fails, however, to tell her which side is which. § ff 
Then, the next part of the film shows all § y 
of the animals going to the Animal Conven- § 4 
tion. Of course, the first one you see is that § jy 
hurrying little White Rabbit, away ahead of 
Alice; and the last thing you see of him is f 
his little bobbing tail as he goes over the hill. ! 


Alice follows along and meets the different 
animals on their way. The Great Owl comes 
fluttering down; then the Do-Do Bird comes 
waddling along. The Fierce Eagle swoops 
down to earth, and the Blue Caterpillar 
moves slowly along the ground just as wriggly 
as areal one. The Sleepy Dormouse makes 
his way and the two Walruses, each carrying 
a tiny parasol, come all dressed up in black 
frock coats and high collars. In fact, every 
animal in “Alice in Wonderland”’ is there. 
The next picture shows Alice in the kitchen 
where the Queen of Hearts is taking care of 
the baby and singing: 





Speak roughly to your little boy, 
And beat him when he sneezes: 

He only does it to annoy, 

Because he knows it teases. 





There is the very ugly, cross cook, the 
Duchess, shaking a great pot of pepper around, 
and naturally everybody, including the baby, 
must sneeze. Alice carries the baby out into 
the open air, where she finds that it has 
turned into a very fat little pig, which squeals 
until she sets it on its feet, when away it 
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gampers. Then Alice meets the Cheshire- 
Cat who is always smiling. The cat tells her 
to go to the Mad Tea Party. 

Alice wanders on and finally finds a long 
white tea table under the trees, at which 
the Mad Hatter, the Sleepy Dormouse, and 
the March Hare are having tea. At the end 
of the tea table is the largest teapot ever 
made. Alice takes a seat at the head of the 
table, although they are very impolite and 
shout, ““No room! No room!” But when 
the Mad Hatter sings: 


Twinkle, twinkle, little bat! 
How I wonder what you’re at! 


she decides to leave, because it all sounds so 
frivolous. As she looks back the March 
Hare and the Mad Hatter are trying to put 
the Sleepy Dormouse’s head into the teapot 
in order to wake him up! 

The Queen of Hearts appears in the next 
film and she invites Alice to a game of croquet. 
All of the court attendants appear, dressed 
as the kings and queens of a deck of cards; 
and the ordinary subjects, as plain cards. 
The croquet game is not very interesting, as 
the Queen has a bad habit of ordering every- 
body’s head off the moment he displeases her. 
The Queen of Hearts bids Alice find the Mock 
Turtle and hear his sad story. Alice meets 
the very pleasant, though very ugly, Gryphon 
skipping along the beach, and together they 
look for the Mock Turtle, whom they find 
crying, as if his heart would break, and 
singing in a voice choked with sobs: 


Beautiful Soup, so rich and green, 

Waiting in a hot tureen! 

Who for such dainties would not stoop? 

Soup of the evening, beautiful Soup! 

Soup of the evening, beautiful Soup! 
Beau—ootiful Soo—oop! 
Beau—ootiful Soo—oop! 

Soo—oop of the e—e—evening, 
Beautiful, beautiful Soup! 

Beautiful Soup! Who cares for fish, 

Game, or any other dish?— 

Soo—oop of the e—e—evening, 
Beautiful, beauti—FUL SOUP! 


However, they induce the Mock Turtle to 
dance with them and soon the Lobsters come 
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out of the sea and join the dance. They are 
having a gay time when the Walruses appear, 
still carrying their tiny umbrellas. Alice and 
the Gryphon ask the Mock Turtle to repeat 
his song. But just then they hear a great 
trumpeting in the distance, and the Lobsters 
and the Walruses hurry away saying, “The 
trial’s beginning! The trial’s beginning!” 
Alice asks what the trial is all about, but the 
ugly, kind-hearted Gryphon suddenly takes 
her by the hand, without answering her 
question, and hurries away, leaving the 
Mock Turtle singing and sobbing. 

They come upon the little White Rabbit, 
who is blowing a great long trumpet to 
announce to the Wonderland world that: — 


The Queen of Hearts, she made some tarts 
All on a summer day: 

The Knave of Hearts, he stole those tarts, 
And took them quite away! 


Of course, Alice at once knows that the trial 
is to prove that the Knave of Hearts stole 
those tarts. 

They arrive at the court room where a 
great’ dish of tarts is shown on the table in 
the center of the room. This makes Alice 
very hungry and she wishes that the trial 
would soon be over so that the refreshments 
would be passed. . 

The jury in the jury-box are ten of the 
creatures who had attended the Animal 
Convention. They are all scribbling away on 
slates, and some of their pencils are scratching 
badly. Alice asks why they are writing so 
much before the trial, and is told that they 
are writing their names so that they will 
remember them after the trial. The King 
and Queen of Hearts are acting as judges. 
They both wear their crowns on the tops 
of their very high white wigs, which makes 
them both look very ridiculous. The little 
White Rabbit, as usual, is the most important 
one there, and is running around in circles 
with a trumpet in one hand and a large scroll 
of paper in the other. He suddenly blows 
his trumpet three times and then cries, 
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“Silence in the court room! Silence in th 
court room!” which makes everyone ther 
talk all the more. 

The first witness is the Mad Hatter. 
comes in with a teacup in one hand and, 
piece of bread and butter in the other. Being 
a witness makes the Mad Hatter very nervow, 
and in his confusion he bites a large piece oyt 
of his teacup instead of the bread and butter. 
The King of Hearts, after questioning the 
Mad Hatter, tells him to go, and the Queen 
of Hearts says, “And just take his head of 
outside.” The Mad Hatter runs out of the 
door before the officer can catch him and goes 
back to his tea party. 

The next witness called is the Sleepy Dor. 
mouse, but, as he is in a deep sleep, they feel 
that he would be a very stupid witness and 
they allow him to go on with his nap. After 
this the Duchess is called. She carries a 
great can of pepper and uses it very freely, 
They excuse her very soon, as she is too excit- 
able and “peppery.” 

During this entire trial the Queen of Hearts 
has been shouting, “Off with their heads! 
Off with their heads!”’ So that really there is 
no need of a trial by jury. At least Alice 
thinks so, and upon being brought to the 
witness stand and questioned by the King of 
Hearts and the White Rabbit, she tells them 
that it is all very ridiculous and that after 
all they are “only a deck of cards.” Indeed, 
she becomes so angry at the Queen that she 
jumps up suddenly and upsets the entire 
jury-box, where all of the animals are acting 
as jurymen. With the crash made by the 
falling jury-box, all of the creatures seem to 
turn into playing cards, which come fluttering 
down around Alice’s head. With a start she 
throws her arms over her head, only to find 
that the leaves of the trees, under which she 
is sleeping, are falling around her, and that 
her experience has all been a dream—a dream 
in which every child seeing “ Alice in Wonder- 
land” must share; for it all becomes as real 
to you as it was to Alice. 
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“ANTE OVER—BACK BALL!” 


By STELLA FORD WALKER 


NTE OVER!” The challenge rings 
A clearly. A ball sails into the air. 
There is a moment of breathless 
silence, then cries of warning and a scamper- 
ing of feet as a captain leads his men in an 
attack and the op- 
posing captain 
guides his men to 
safety. 
“Ante Over” is 
just the game to | 
play in the early 
spring. It is a 
thrillng outdoor 
game for boys and 
girls, exercising in- 
genuity, developing 


7 
leadership, and ff Verna ye 


rewarding good 
teamwork. 

This game is a 
favorite in the 
country school for | 
the small school building, with its simple 
ridge roof, set in the middle of a good sized 
yard, is the finest place to play “Ante Over.” 
The boys and girls come romping out at recess 
time and, before you know it, two captains 
are choosing opposing teams. Any number 
can play “Ante Over’”—from six (three on a 


side) to—well, “the more, the merrier.” 
_ The two teams, evenly matched, take oppo- 
site sides of the schoolhouse, and the game 
begins with a lusty cry of “Ante Over!” just 
as the ball is thrown up over the roof by a 
player on one of the 
teams. If the ball 
strikes the roof and 
rolls back on the 
same side, the 
players cry, “Back 
Ball!” and the ball 
is caught, or picked 
>” a 

SS up, by the nearest 
7 i player and thrown 
wi Qh DWF Ree) again with another 
ye -~.- “U-~) — ery of “Ante Over!” 
The call warns the 
players on the op- 
posite side to be on 
the lookout, and they 
try to catch the ball 
before it strikes the 
ground. Of course, they cannot see the ball 
thrown and do not know where to expect it; 
so the players spread out, some close to the ~ 
building, some farther back—some in the 

middle and at each end of the building. 
If the watchers fail to catch the ball and let 
it fall to the ground, they simply pick it up 


~==> Genevieve Fusch- 
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and toss it back over the roof, calling, “‘ Ante 
Over!” while the other side, in their turn, watch 
and try to catch it. The real fun and excite- 
ment begin, however, when a player catches 
the ball, for then his team makes an attack. 
Their player with the ball runs around to the 
other side, and every one of the opponents 
he can touch with the ball is a player won to 
his side. The other side cannot see whether 
the ball is caught or dropped, but, of course, 
they are on the lookout for an attack. 

The attack must be made quickly and clev- 
erly if it is to succeed. All the players of the 
attacking side may run with the holder of 
the ball, and the opposite players may not 
know which one has the ball until one of their 
men is caught. They may be fooled by one 
player who runs after them; so that they 
will dodge over to the one who really has the 
ball and can “capture them.” Often the 
players will divide, some running around 
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one end of the building and some around the 
other; so that the watchers for the other side 
will not know which way to tell their men to 
run. Or all the players of the attacking side, 
except the one with the ball, will run around 
one side to start their opponents in the oppo- 
site direction; so that the man with the ball 
can dodge out in time to catch a number of 
them before they can whirl and run away. 
After the one with the ball has touched all 
the players he can catch, or if he does not get 
near enough to touch an opponent, he can toss 
the ball to try to hit a player. 

The safe men are the ones who change sides 
without being touched by the ball. They 
are not safe until they are behind the building 
ready to play again. 

The game is won by the team having the 
most players when recess is over; or a side 
wins when all the men are captured from the 
opposing team. 


RULES OF THE GAME OF “ANTE OVER—BACK BALL!” 


1. Call “Ante Over!’ when the ball is thrown over the roof. 

2. Do not make an attack unless a player has caught the ball as it comes 
over the building. A ball caught on first bound even does not count. (How- 
ever, the sooner it is in hand and thrown back by one of the players the better 
it may be, as the call “Ante Over!"’ will be given and the ball sail over while 
the opponents are still looking for an attack. There is more chance of its 
falling where no one on the opposite side is ready to catch it.) 

3. Safety goal is anywhere behind the side of the building toward which 
the players are running. That is, the attacking player with the ball may 
catch an opponent at either end of the building, or on the side from which 
he is trying to escape. 

4. The players should be evenly divided in the first place, and they may 
be caught and won back again, changing sides many times in the course of the 
game. 

5s. Any player may lead an attack or plan a play, so that the captain may 
not have any more privileges than the rest of the players after sides are chosen 


and the game is started. But the team that has all its players working together 
under good leadership will have the best chance to win. 

6. Everyone should have a chance to throw the ball and call “Ante Over!” 
although there is no fixed rule as to taking turns. Often the player nearest 
the ball will capture it and throw to gain time without any regard to turns, 
and often one who can throw the ball way back of the building, where it will 
not be caught so easily, will be given a throw after a number have thrown 

“rollers’"—balls just going over the roof. Likewise, when the ball is caught, 
the catcher may carry it himself. or give it to the one he thinks is the best 
one to make the attack. In short, everything is done in the interest of the 
team. 

The country schoolhouse is not the only place the game can be played, of 
course. You can play around any reasonable sized building: A small garage 
with no fences, to prevent the players running around it; the hut where 
boy scouts or campfire girls are camping out; even a tent will serve the 
purpose. , 
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“GIMME DOT heWrzard 


VESIGNMED & PATE NTEO 
by WILL PENTE 


HOW TO MAKE 
THESE 


“BEST of ALL” 
Cut Out Toys 


ASTE this page on a letter- 
head When thoroughly 
dry cut out the toys and 

cut the lines on the bases to make 
the locks. Fold over directly on 
the dotted lines on the top and 
the dotted lines on the bases, but 
in opposite directions as shown 
in the little figures. Bring bases 
together and slide locks into each 
other. Toy will then stand 
alone. The two sides of Mynee’s 
ax and Mr. Gimme Dat are to 

be pasted together. Pass 

Mynee’s arm through his 

body and fasten with a 

pin or small staple run 

clear through at the point 

indicated; likewise fasten 

Mr. Gimme Dat inside 

the coconut husk. When 

this is done you can make 

Mr. Gimme Dat pop out 

every time Mynees ax 

crashes down on the 

husk, and thus play out 

the story told on the other 

side of this page. 








OT far from where little Mynee lived 
some great steamships docked, after 
having traveled almost all around the 
world. These boats were loaded with all man- 
ner of boxes, barrels, casks, heavy bags, and 
sometimes thousands of the strangest looking 
things, which strong men who unloaded the 
boats jokingly told little Mynee were “‘wiz- 
ard's eggs.” 

‘Dey sure is funny eggs,” thought Mynee, 
secretly hoping that some day: somebody 
would let him have one. But his frequent 
“Gimme dat, mister!” so far had not brought 
him the much coveted “egg.”’ Instead, he 
always heard, “Next time, boy,” or “Git 
oten my way, does yoh heah me?” 

Mynee’s Uncle Offie helped unload these 
boats when they arrived. And one day 
when the “Empress of China’ hove into port 
with thousands of these “eggs” piled high 
on her forward decks, Mynee was sure this 
was the promised “next time’ at last. But 
though the unloading began almost as soon as 
the ship was made fast to the wharf, Mynee’s 
frequent ‘Gimme dat!"" and “Gimme dis!” 
were at first unheeded by the busy men. 

“Gimme dat!"’ shouted Mynee once more. 
**Gimme dat, Uncle Offie!’” And he kept on 
shouting this, as each great big “egg” was 


tossed to his uncle to be added to the small. 


mountain already on the wharf. 

“Gimme dat! Gimme dis!’ snorted Uncle 
Offie. ‘“‘Boy, doesn’t youh folks learn you-all 
any politeness in speaking?” But a moment 
later he shouted, ‘‘Heah, take hit, and make 
yosef scarce!’ And he added, as he placed 
a big “egg” into Mynee's willing arms, 
“Better watch out dat dat Gimme Dat 
Wizard inside don't git you-all when yoh 
crack hit open! Come now, git oten mah 
way; dis am mah busy day!” 

Mynee scampered off with his prize. It 
was so clumsy that he had quite a time 
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“GIMME DAT” The Wizard 


By WILL PENTE 
Further Adventures of the Enee, Menee, Mynee, Mo Family 























getting it home. Often he had to set it down 
on the ground and take a rest. And quite 
often he believed he heard the Wizard's voice 
inside saying, “Swish! Swish!" Then he 
always wanted to drop the “egg” and run. 

He managed to overcome his fears, how- 
ever, and finally he burst into the door of his 
own cabin, shouting breathlessly, ‘Gimme 
dat ax! Quick, Mammy, gimme de ax!” 

“Boy, whar’s yoh politeness?’ answered 
his mother, eying the queer thing Mynee 
laid on the kitchen table. “What yov-all 
been toting home?” she added, as Mynee ran 
to the wood box and brought his father’s ax. 
“Whar yoh git dat?” 

“Dat’s a wizard’s egg,’” answered Mynee. 
“Uncle giv it to me from offen de big boat.” 

“A wizard'’s egg!’ shrieked Mother Enee, 
taking the ax from Mynee. “Ah reckon yoh 
Uncle Offie is a-losin’ his mind! Better yoh 
leave yoh hands offen hit. Hit looks like 
one o' dem bumms from France yoh cousin 
Charlie done tole us about!” 

“Dat ain't no bumm, Maw! It cum from 
Honomaloola,"" answered Mynee. “Gimme 
de ax!” 

At this the “egg” rolled over. Probably 
the wizard inside was laughing at Mynee’s 
way of saying Honolulu; for the swish of the 
milk, inside the coconut again came to 
Mynee'’s ears. 

“It’s alive, Mammy, it's alive!’’ shouted 
Mynee to his startled mother, who thereupon 
crashed the ax with all her might down upon 
the wizard’s harmless egg. 

Her powerful strength sent the ax-head clear 
through the husk and shell of the coconut 
and out popped—WHAT DO YOU SUPPOSE? 

WHY MR. GIMME DAT! 

‘Spec dat’s de Presto Change Man teach- 
ing you-all to say ‘please,’ ‘’ remarked Mother. 
Enee, laughingly, as she wiped the coconut 
out of little Mynee’s eyes. 
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ALICE IN WONDERLAND QUILTIE NO. 5 


IHHE Duchess’ Cook was even more 
disagreeable than the Duchess, 
‘cause she was afraid of no one. 

Why. she threw saucepans and flatirons 
at her mistress till no wonder her arms 
look rather long from such exercise. 
Here in this picture pattern she is at 
her favorite work of making soup— 
“mostly of pepper,:’ which was the 
one really important thing to put in, she 
said. 

To change the drawing into a quilt 
block, get a smoothly ironed piece of 
muslin ten inches square and a blue or 
black piece of carbon paper. Lay the 


mus!in down on a flat surface. Place 
the carbon paper over it. On top of the 
carbon paper place the above drawing. 
Stick pins around the design so it will be 
held firmly in place over the carbon and 
the muslin Then, so that the traced 
lines will be perfectly straight, lay a ruler 
along the lines of the drawing. Trace 
over the lines of the drawing and the 
pattern will be transferred through the 
carbon to the muslin. Then you can 
outline stitch the lines on the muslin 
and have the pattern in thread. There 
are twenty drawings in all, just enough 
squares for a child's quilt. 
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IHE Cheshire Cat was the pepper 

cook’s friend, and he smiled as 

much as she frowned, which was 
all the time. Sometimes Alice could 
even see his grin when the rest of the cat 
had vanished. I certainly would not 
want my cat to be all head by spells, 
and then that head to be all grin, would 
you? 

To change the drawing into a quilt 
block, get a smoothly ironed piece of 
muslin ten inches square and a blue or 
black piece of carbon paper. Lay the 
muslin down on a flat surface. Place 


the carbon paper over it. On top of the 
carbon paper place the above drawing. 
Stick pins around the design so it will be 
held firmly in place over the carbon and 
the muslin. Then, so that the traced 
lines will be perfectly straight, lay a ruler 
along ‘the lines of the drawing. Trace 
over the lines of the drawing and the 
pattern will be transferred through the 
carbon to the muslin. Then you can 
outline stitch the lines on the muslin 
and have the pattern in thread. There 
are twenty drawings in: all, just enough 
squares for a child's quilt. 
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ALICE IN WONDERLAND QUILTIE NO. 6 y 
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FOUR DRESS AND DOLLY'S 


Designed by LAURA VALENTINE 
With Patterns 


SUGGESTIONS 


OSEMARY is at least six years old; maybe she is seven, 

but these two nice dresses of hers come in patterns large 
enough for a girl as old as ten. Pattern No. 3860 comes in 
sizes 6, 8 and 10 years, and is the smartest thing to wear to school 
these spring days that you could possibly want! Here it is in 
Plaid gingham cut in many scallops and each scallop bound in 
White pique. It slips right on over your head and fastens 
at the sides with two big pearl buttons. The little guimpe is 
of white batiste and. that is scalloped, too. Each one is bound 
with the gingham, and a little fold of the gingham ties at the collar. 


Little dress No. 3861 comes in sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 years, 
and I know you'd be charming dressed in one like it for an 
Easter party. It is of soft gray voile, trimmed in bands of many 
colors. Ask Mother to use all the pastel shades, rose, blue, 
lavender, pale green and yellow. The sleeves are set in attrac- 
tively; the pattern will tell Mother just how to do it. 

Remember to remind Mother that Miss Valentine is glad 
to answer any questions she may ask, if she will send a stamped 
self-addressed envelop2 to Miss Laura Valentine, care CHILD 
LIFE, Rand McNally & Company, 536 South Clark Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Each pattern is 20 cents. 
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Give Your Children Twelve Trips 
to the Land of Make-believe 


Child Life, the new Children’s Magazine, 
is the flying ship to the Land of Make- 
believe. It is for children from two to 
ten years old. It treats of real things in 
a delightfully imaginative way in words 
and pictures. It is edited, illustrated and 
published for the child. It is edited by 
those who know the child and his way of 
thinking. 


Child Life is a feature publication and 
will be full of new ideas for amusing, in- 
structing and guiding the thought and 
action of little people. It will teach them 
love and appreciation for you, what they 
owe to you, to their country, to their 
community. It will be a strong influence 
upon their health, happiness and mental 
development. 


think. 


Every month Child Life will carry new 
games, new cutouts, new nature studies, 
and new facts dressed in the way of make- 
believe, dear to the hearts of little girls 
and boys. It will be brimful of the things 
which children understand best and prize 
most. It will teach the higher, finer things 
of life. 


We want you for a regular subscriber, 
and we want to put this fine children’s 
magazine into your hands regularly,—every 
month. For the children won’t want to 
miss a single word of its contents. When 
you read Child Life to them, you will hold 
them spellbound. Use the handy coupon. 
The two-fifty will be well spent, you'll 


Ranp MCNALLY & COMPANY, 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago 
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City and State 


Start with issue of 


Enclosed is ™OREY-oF der for $2.50 which send CHILD LIFE 
for one year to 




















CLUB MOTTO: 
The only joy I keep is what I give away 


Since children are the real Joy Givers, CHILD LIFE is providing them with the Joy Givers’ Club. 

The purpose of this Club is to give joy to the readers of CHILD LIFE and to encourage expression 
in its members. 

Any reader of CHILD LIFE of twelve years of age or under may become a member of this club 
whether a regular subscriber or not. 

This department is composed of original creations by the children themselves. 

Short joy-giving contributions in prose, verse, or jingle are welcome. Well illustrated stories are 
especially desired. All drawirigs should be done on white unruled paper. 

The contributions must be original and be the work of children of twelve and under. 

If you know ways to give joy to others, write about it in story form, and send your story to CHILD 


LIFE. Miss Waldo will give your letters and contributions personal attention. 
For further information regarding the Joy Givers’ Club write to 


ROSE WALDO, Editor 
CARE OF RAND M¢NALLY & COMPANY 530 S. CLARK STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





IN THE MEADOW 


NDER the lilacs, 
Out in the sun, 
There the brook bubbles, 
There the squirrels run. 


There the stars twinkle, 
‘There the moon shines, 
And children can build 
Their fairy shrines. 


JANE BURTON 


Age 9% years. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ABOUT MY CAT AND DOG 


MY dog is named Buster, my cat is 
named Bootsy, and-my pet turtle is 
named Jimmy. My dog does lot of tricks, 
and my kitty does some tricks. My turtle 
walks in all the rooms; he sleeps in a pan in 
the dining-room, and walks in the kitchen. 
My dog caught the turtle in his mouth. 
My kitty plays with strings. She plays 
with my shoe strings. 


EMILY B. STARRATT 


Dear Editor: 


| WANT to join the Joy Givers’ Club. My 
grandpa gave me the CHILD LIFE mag- 
azine for one year for Christmas. I am going 
to send you a story that I hope you will print 
in your magazine some time. 
Yours truly, 
' NEAL SMITH 


Age 7 years. Moline, IIl. 


MY BIRD COUNTER 


Y father made me a bird counter. 
He nailed it on an elm tree in our 
back yard. 

I put suet, nuts, bread, and popcorn out on 
it for the birds to eat. There have been nut- 
hatches, two kinds of woodpeckers, and spar- 
rows there. There is a large hairy wood- 
pecker that eats a lot. Don’t you think that 
gives joy to the poor, little, cold, hungry 
birdies? ; 

Yours truly, 
NEAL SMITH 
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Dear Rose Waldo: 






































T 
I READ CHILD LIFE and I want to be qf ale 
member of the Joy Givers’ Club; so | am §§ gue 
sending you a really truly story. o0i 
We were going to have a play in our room § ‘5 
at school and they voted to elect the charag. §§ cof 
ters. There was a pretty little girl and they § 
wanted her for a fairy. She was heart § ‘1! 
broken because they were poor and it was all § sa! 
they could do to keep eight children in school, § ist 
and there was no money for a fairy dress. § hii 
I came home and asked my mother if she § St 
would make her a dress and she said she § be 
would. The little girl had black hair and 
eyes and was dark; so her dress was made of § 1! 
orange tarlatan. S 
She came to my house every afternoon to § & 
look at her dress. And she didn’t want to take 
it home because she was afraid the children § 4 





would get it soiled and she could not be in the 
play. 

The day of the play finally came and she 
put on her dress, and Mother made her a wand 
with a big yellow butterfly on the end of it. 
She looked so pretty and my! she was a 
happy little fairy. 


MARY E. HARDING 
Florence, Ala. 






































Age 10 years 











SPRINGTIME HAS COME 


Q)NE day a little boy went out in the 

woods to play. He was very cross 
because the whole day seemed to have gone 
wrong. First, his brother had been playing 
with him and they had a quarrel; then his 
sister had made him climb the apple tree 
to get her some apple blossoms, and after all 
his trouble climbing the tree, the blossoms 
were only budding. 

So he thought he would go into the woods. 

And he heard some little robins singing, 
“Springtime has come! Springtime has 
come!" Then he heard some bullfrogs croak- 
ing, “Springtime has come! Springtime has 
come!” 

Pretty soon he felt sleepy, and he went to 
his favorite place in the moss that he had 
found last fall and found it almost smothered 
with budding violets. Then he looked up in 
the willows and found some pussy willows. 
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Then the first thing he knew he was fast 
sleep. He dreamed he was in the fairy 
queen's palace—the winter fairies were just 
going and the spring fairies came in singing, 
“§pringtime has come! Springtime has 


come. 

The little boy looked about him and said, 
“| don't feel so merry as that. Everybody 
says that, I know. Spring is coming but it 
jn'tspring yet. Then the fairy queen showed 
him a bluebird that one of the fairies brought. 
She said, “This is a sure sign of spring, and 
besides it is the twenty-first of March.” 

Then he woke up and went home, and that 
night when he was in bed he heard something 
sy, “Springtime has come! Springtime has 
come!” 

ELIZABETH ANNE OBERNDORFER 
Age 8 years Chicago, Il. 


LUCY’S FAMILY 


ITTLE Lucy's father was as poor as he 
could be 

For this main and simple reason she was sad, 
so sad was she. 

But Lucy's father suddenly struck oil on his 
private land, 

And Lucy was so happy she made noise like 
a ten-piece band. 


And so little Lucy and her mother were 
dressed in silks and satin, 

And big brother Jim sent away to college to 
learn Greek and Latin. 

Father sat in leisure now, away from the 
dreaded mills, 


And all the while were coming in many dollar 
bills. 


So now that we have seen the trials of Lucy's 
fam-i-ly, 
We are glad that all these trials have turned 
out happily. 
MARGARET H. JONES 
Age 12 years Jamestown, N. Y. 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 


[ADDY brought home my first magazine 
today. I think it so fine, I read it all the 
time. I am reading it to my sister, and she 


likes it fine, too. Yours truly 


ANNITA WALLACE 
Age 8 years St. Paul, Minn. 


GIVING JOY TO CAROL 


H, Mother!’ cried Edith. “Helen's 
father wants to know if I may go to the 
country tomorrow with Helen. May I?” 

“Where are you going, dear?” replied her 
mother, with a smile. 

“We are going to his sister's, and we will 
be gone all day. Helen says that if I can't go, 
she will ask Carol, but she would rather have 
me, said Edith eagerly. 

“Well, dear, I think it is very nice of Helen 
to ask you, but you have so many pleasures 
and Carol has so few. Why not let her go 
this time?” 

“Oh, Mother, I want to so much!” 

“All right, dear. It depends entirely upon 
yourself,"’ answered her mother, with a pained 
look on her face. 

That night Edith could not sleep, thinking 
what pleasure she would have in the country. 

Carol's father had died when she was a 
baby, and her mother had a hard struggle 
for bread. 

“Well,” thought Edith, “I'll let her go this 
time.’ And with that she fell asleep. 

The next morning she told Helen that she 
had changed her mind, and told her to take 
Carol. 

“But, Mother dear,” she told her mother 
that night, “I am so glad I let Carol go; she 
looked so happy.” 


PHYLLIS DOWNING 
Age 12 years Cordova, Alaska 


A SONG OF SPRING 


HREE little birds are in the tree, 

Singing songs that spring is here. 
They are singing sweet to me, 
Songs of spring are full of cheer. 


These birds that sing so merrily, 
So merrily to me and you, 

They sing of roses, perfume sweet, 
With shining drops of dew. 


HELEN J. ACHENBACH 
Age 8 years Rock Bridge, III. 
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Cleanliness 


OU constantly wash 
v your underwear, 
sheets and quilts, 
but it is impossible to wash 
your mattresses. The Ex- 
celsior Protector will keep 
the mattress fresh and 
clean. They are made in 
any size for bed or crib, 
and quilted so that they 
remain soft and fluffy in 
spite of washing and con- 
tinuous use. 

We have been making 
Mattress Protectors for 
over thirty years and guar- 
antee every one. The best 
hotels and institutions 
throughout the country use 
Excelsior Protectors on 
their mattresses. Prove 
this the next time you are 
at a hotel by turning back 
the bed covers and look 
at our Protector with the 
little red trade-mark sewed 
in one corner. Because of 
their many features they 
are especially suited to use 
on baby’s crib. They pro- 
tect the child as well as the 
mattress; save time and 
labor. 

Endorsed by physicians 
and used by the best fam- 
ilies who know. 


One trial will convince 
you beyond any doubt. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 


15 Leight Street 
NEW YORK 
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Dear Miss Waldo: 


I DID not know that there was a CHILD LIFE magazin. 

until last month. But I love it now and mean to getit 
each month. I have read it from cover to cover but am 
especially interested in the Joy Givers’ Club. 

I am sending a little composition about a little squirre 
named Joy Lark. Wishing you much joy, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
MARGARET HELEN JONES 


JOY LARK 

PEGGY RICHARD was walking through Oak Park 

one day. She was tired; so she seated herself under a 
big oak tree to rest. Just then she heard a little noise. She 
turned, and right near her lay a little baby squirrel, crying as 
loud as it could. Peggy could not see the mother near; so 
she picked the squirrel up in her protecting hands and petted 
it. She was about to put it down again when she saw, to her 
sorrow, that the little mother was dead. 

Peggy could not bear to see the little squirrel suffer. 
she whispered to it, “You little darling, I'm going to take you 
home and take care of you until you're big enough to care for 
yourself.” 

The next day the squirrel was happily eating from Mrs. 
Richard's hand. They decided to name him. 

“Isn't he joyful?’ asked Peggy. 

‘“He’s as happy as a lark.” 

“That's it; we'll call him Joy Lark,” said Peggy happily. 

That night Joy Lark seemed more joyful than he had 
been. Maybe he knew that he had a name. He was the 
joy of the family for three months. Then Peggy decided that 
he was big enough to care for himself. The family felt badly, 
for they all loved Joy Lark. He was always so happy. 

Peggy took him to Oak Park and set him down on the 
ground. ‘‘Good-by, darling Joy Lark,” said she, sadly. 

Joy Lark skipped up and down the trees. Peggy left him. 
When she reached home she found that Joy Lark was hopping 
and skipping behind her. Peggy smiled, but took him back 
to the park again. 

The next morning Peggy ran to her mother and said, 
delightedly, “Oh, Mother, Joy Lark is back in his cage again!’ 

Mrs. Richard went to the woodshed and, to her surprise 
and pleasure, she found Joy Lark in his cage. He seemed 
to say, “By finding me and taking care of me you saved my 
life. No wonder I am happy! I would have been dead by 
now if you hadn't found me. Keep me. I’m happy with 
you. I don’t want to go away.” 

“We'll keep the dear,” said Peggy. 

Wasn't it a good thing that Joy Lark came back again’ 
Joy Lark brought happiness to the Richard family and Peggy 
brought joy to Joy Lark. 

MARGARET HELEN JONES 


Age 12 years Jamestown, N. Y. 





Hop o’ My Thumb Is Lost! 


EE him—the little boy in blue in the picture! Dear, isn’t he? Just 
S get that delightful new book, ONCE UPON A TIME, and read his 

story. It’s great. And it’s not the only one in the book. There are 
many others just as good—all about knights and lovely princesses and many 
wonder people. A fairy godmother turns pumpkins into gilded coaches 
and mice into prancing horses, and a frog changes himself into a prince. 
There is a dwarf, too, who spins gold out of straw. 


You must see the book with its lovely pictures in colors. There are 
scores of them by Margaret Evans Price—full-page and many smaller ones. 


A large flat book with a bright cover. Price $2.50. For sale at all 
book stores. If not obtainable locally, send 10 cents per copy extra for 
postage and we will ship direct. 


Rand M¢Nally & Company 


536 So. Clark Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Every Mother Knows 


the value of knitted suits for the little tots. They 
can’t help wanting Bradley’s when they see how 
smart the kiddies look and know how comfortable 
they feel. 


They know, too, Bradley means unlimited fun 
for healthy boys and girls. Bradley knitted outfits 
are roomy and made to stand hard usage such as 
real boys and girls give them. Bradley knitted 
goods, although rugged and wear-resisting, all come 
in dainty color combinations and attractive styles. 


BRADLEY KNITTING COMPANY 


Delavan, Wisconsin 














